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sleek... 


trim... 
and perfectly coordinated! 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 


This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

... open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


...and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 
exclusive sales agents. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


() We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 
(0 We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 
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LONG-LASTING, UNIFORM 
FEEDING PROVIDED BY 


MIROW 


TAN KAGE 


100% natural organic 


nitrogen supplements 
chemical plant 


Used in mixed fer- 
tilizers or applied direct, 
SMIROW tankage provides 
controlled release of plant nu- 
trients for long-lasting, uniform 
feeding. SMIROW is not a synthetic — 
but 100% natural organic. SMIROW has 
been the natural organic favorite of fertilizer 
manufacturers and farmers for over 38 years. 
e UNIFORM IN COLOR AND TEXTURE 
e EASILY IDENTIFIED IN MIXED FERTILIZER 
e NO DUST PROBLEM 
e NO FIRE HAZARD 
Let us figure the cost of SMIROW delivered to your plant. 
Write for free samples. 
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SCRtiN 


RECYCLE (Fines) 


AMMONIATOR 


ANHYOROUS 
AMMONIA 


titvator 


PRE AMMONIATOR 
TANK 


THE D. M. WEATHERLY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS & BUILDERS 
ATLANTA. GA 


ISTPH. 18-46-0O PLANT 


DON’T GAMBLE! MAKE 18-46-0 
BY THE PROVEN DI-MAP PROCESS 


Weatherly Di-Map Process plants are demonstrating, season after 
season, the soundness of this practical, simplified way to make di- 
ammonium phosphate 18-46-0. 

The Di-Map Process plants we have built over a period of years 
have high operating factors, low ammonia losses . . . economical 
to operate as they were to build. 

Range from 25,000 tons up...as high as you want to go. 
Granulation fully controlled: as close as through 7 and on 9 mesh, 
at the rate you choose. We guarantee uniformity of product and 
production rate — as we have done for more than 6 years. 

Call us; let’s make a date to talk about it. 
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by Bruce Moran partment, say that recent experience there proves 
that, despite conditions, technical development 
can keep output rising nicely in the chemical in- 
dustries, despite the market situation. 


An interesting divergence of thought on research 
has crossed our desks this month. Speaking in 
Mexico, Dow Chemical’s Carl Gerstacker ex- 


pressed fears for the future of research because Conditions in Austria are, of course, quite 
of rising costs and static chemical prices. He point- different than in the U.S. But there as here, and 
ed out that the index of chemical prices is sitting everywhere, the future of the race, as well as 
right where it was in 1951. And, of course, costs, the future of mary demands what Mr. Ger- 
taxes and manpower have all gone up meanwhile. stacker has called “defensive research. 

On the other hand, reports from Austria, We must find ways and means to solve the 


quoted this month in our International Scene de- dilemma—and we will, surely! 
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DOUBLE IMPACT GRINDING 


Revolving impactors pass between fixed wall impactors to substantially increase grinding 
efficiency. 


DEFLECTOR WALL CONSTRUCTION 
Exclusive Deflector Wall design “bounces” partially ground material back into the grinding 
zone — speeds grinding process. 

ADJUSTABLE AIR CLASSIFICATION 
Special intake vane design “whirls” vertical air flow. Adjustable selector bar system provides 


precise end-product selection. 
Write for full information. Request Bulletin 094. 
GRINDERS GRANULATORS 
MICRON-GRINDERS MILL COMPANY CONVEYORS 


SEPARATORS 163 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. ELEVATORS 
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The extra care that produces 


PHOSPHATES 


puts customer satisfaction 


in your goods! 


care im our taborato- 
"ee.aSeures that you get 
@xact grade you desire. 


... And that extra care is just as real as the Swift’s extra care may very well offer you 
people who give it .. . people like your cus- the opportunity to improve your customer 
tomers . . . people like your friends and neigh- _ satisfaction . . . your plant operations . . . and 
bors—second and third generation people with — your profits. It’s worth checking into! Have a 
the phosphate business literally bred intothem Swift Phosphate Center Representative out- 
working with Swift, the oldest phosphate op- _line the advantages Swift offers you in phos- 
erator in Florida. phates—triple, rock or ground rock. 


THE SERVICE CENTER FOR ALL YOUR PHOSPHATE NEEDS | : eet sh: 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
PHOSPHATE CENTER 


70 Seewe Gour WITH PHOSPHATE ROCK, 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK AND MINUTE MAN TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
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Rides Herd on the “Cars” 


He keeps tabs on the Phillips fleet of ammonia and 
nitrogen solution tank cars. He’s the man who 
“pulls those extra cars out of the hat” when they 
are needed to handle an unexpected rush of busi- 
ness. Many of our customers manufacturing ferti- 
lizer have been pleasantly surprised at how 
quickly these extra tank cars are rounded up. 
Actually our “magic hat” is the world’s largest 
fleet of nitrogen-hauling tank cars. Through the 
use of strategically located bulk storage facilities 
and tank car pools, we are prepared to rush de- 
liveries of those desperately needed cars that you 


hadn't figured on before the season began. 

The assurance of an adequate supply—even to 
handle unforeseen business—is just one of the many 
ways in which Phillips can serve you. For ex- 
ample, Phillips will assist in sales meetings for 
your salesmen and dealers . . . compute cost-cut- 
ting formulations on its electronic computer . . . 
and, of course, supply you with high quality Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammonium 
Nitrate, Ammonium Sulfate, and Triple Super- 
phosphate. For complete details contact the near- 
est office listed below. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Not'l Bonk Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street, 
Station P.O. Box 7313 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. — Adams Building 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO— 395 E. Brood St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Keorney St. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


PHILLIPS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Moin 
SPOKANE, WASH. — 521 Sprogve 

ST. LOUIS, MO. —4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utico Squore 
WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 3839 Meadows Drive 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—20! Armour Bivd. 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—2075 Millburn Ave 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—215 South Ith St. 
OMAHA, NEB.— 3212 Dodge St 
PASADENA, CALIF.— 317 N. loke Ave 
RALEIGH, N. C.— 40] Oberlin Rood 
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last year over 100 firms lowered their 


multiwall bagging costs through UNION-CAMPS 


another FREE service of the & Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


More efficient packaging machinery is just one feature of 
the 5-Star Plan. Yet it has helped over 100 companies 
lower their multiwall bagging and handling costs. All 
within the last two years! 

A midwest packer—by following recommendations 
made by UNION-CAMP packaging engineers—speeded his 
bagging rates and saved $48,500. A southern multiwall 
user now enjoys similar economies. As a result of a 5-Star 
Plan survey, he installed a UNION I & C Bagger. The new 
unit cut his labor expense 60 per cent. 

For many other firms, installing automatic 
I & C Acto-Cutters on bagger sewing heads has reduced 


bagging crews by as much as a third. 

The 5-Star Plan offers you impressive money-saving 
opportunities regardless of the size of your operation. 
Besides packaging machinery this comprehensive service 
covers bag design, bag construction, specifications control 
and a detailed survey of your plant. 


And it’s free! 


UNION-CAMP" 


MULTIWALL BAGS 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corpor 233 B yNVY7TNY 


* BAG DESIGN: BAG CONSTRUCTION: SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY. PLANT SURVEY 
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Surest way 


to assure next year’s nitrogen needs 


Your signed Sohio contract 
means you'll get the nitrogen 
materials you need for profitable 
fertilizer manufacture. That’s be- 
cause contracts take top priority 
at Sohio. Even when nitrogen 
materials are short, Sohio fills its 
contracts first . . . and ships on 
time. Now is the time to plan 
ahead for next year’s needs. 

Have the “Man from Sohio” 
explain in detail what a Sohio 
contract for the coming year can 
mean to you. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SOHIO NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE 


Ammonium Nitrate — Urea — Ammonia Solutions 
Ammonia Solutions fy 
rea and ammoniain 


Sohiogen 4424 ¢ 45% nitrogen solu- 
Sohiogen 4122 Old-line and concen- Sohiogen 2104 | tions, winterand sum- 
Sohiogen 4526 | trated solutions for Sohiogen 4531 ¢ mer grades, and high 
Sohiogen 4730 both conventional Sohiogen 4537 | urea content solu- 
Sohiogen 4126 Lan granulation use tions for liquid fer- 
Sohiogen 4934 tilizer manufacture 


Urea — Ammonium 
Urea — Ammonium Nitrate — Nitrate Solutions 
Ammonia Solutions 28 and 32% nitrogen 
solutions containing 
Ammonium nitrate no free ammonia — 
nitrogen solutions Sohiogen 2800 | idea! for surface and 
Sohiogen 4119 > 
Sohiogen 4320 | ‘° 
Sohiogen 4422 lower salting out 
Sohiogen 4425 temperatures of 
Sohiogen 4428 solutions 
mprove granula- Sohiogen* is a registered trademark 
Sohiogen 4933 a of Sohio Chemical Co. 
Aqua Ammonia 


Sohigro” Urea — your choice of 45% N coated or 
46% N uncoated, prilled urea supplemental source of nitrogen 


tion — as materials 
and in complete tiq- 
uid fertilizers 


containing 6 to 15% Sohiogen 3200 |e surface applica- 


...We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


Fort Amanda P.O. Box 628 Lima, Ohio 
Phone CApito! 5-8015 or wire (TWX coll letters LIMA O 497-U) 22-60 
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Hi-Flo Gran-U-Lated Triple Superphosphate 
Guaranteed min. 46% available P:O, 


Hi-Flo Run-O-Pile Triple Superphosphate 
46 /47% available 


Hi-Flo Blend-Phos Triple Superphosphate 
45 /46% available 


Granulated Single Superphosphate 
Guaranteed min. 20% available P:O; 


NEW Run-of-Pile Single 20% Superphosphate 
Phosphate Rock—All grades 
Phosphoric Acid (75% H:PO,— 54.5% 
Sulfuric Acid (60° Be; 66° Be; 

98% H:SO.—Oleum 20-25%) 

New Granulated Diammonium (16-48-0) 
Phosphate 
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If Davison is going to help you build business, one thing is 
certain —we've got to offer more than good products. Davison 
is proud of its reputation of being the “‘standard of the industry” 
in phosphates. But we are even prouder of our reputation for 
working closely with clients . . . anticipating your problems, 
helping you simplify your operation. 


In short, we make sure you get plenty of service, top quality 
always, product dependability, prompt delivery and readily 
available technical assistance—in other words—SQ,D,.TA. 


Try a test carload of the phosphates you use—and watch 
for that caboose-load of SQ,D,TA! Call us at Baltimore: 
SAratoga 7-3900, collect. We can ship today on any of the fine 
Davison products listed here: 


w.r.GRACE | 


DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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SIX MONTHS GONE, what is the status of the first of the "sizzling Sixties"? Pretty 
durn good, by all accounts. The stock market has its dizzy periods, but these do not 
reflect the general feeling of business and industry. 


CONFIDENCE, as expressed by investment in new plants and equipment, is very high. 
The predictions are not as flamboyant as they were a while back, at year's beginning. 
But they are sound and sensible predictions. 


NO BOOM, but no bust either is a quick way to say it, unless you prefer the summation 
made by DuPont's David Dawson in a recent speech. He calls them the "Competitive 
Sixties" and that is perhaps the best statement of actual conditions we have seen. 


AS THE BOXERS SAY: "It was a tough fight, Mom, but we win!’ 


Yours faithfully, 


Agente Fer: DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH COMPANY 
ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


_ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH OFFICES: Vo. Tompo, la 
, Montgomery, Alo. * Des Moines, lowa 
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“You tote the 


carry 
the 


“And we'll both do a perfect job... 
thanks to the Chase Standards Laboratory!” Chase buys many of its bagmaking materials 
on the open market...and has “the pick of the crop!” Materials must measure up to stringent 
tests. Result: whatever your product—and whatever the economics of packaging it—there’s a 
Chase bag of maximum strength to do the job with unusual economy. Attractiveness is part of 
every Chase package, too—thanks to unique printing skills, experience and facilities. Call the 


Chase Man in your area—or write us for full 


information about your packaging requirements. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION ZINC SULFATE. 
SULFATE 
_MANGANOUS 
MINERAL (MIXTURES 


Your One Basic Source 

For 
FERTILIZER 
CHEMICALS 


Our background in the field of 
nutritional trace elements for 
application in fertilizers and our 
continuing research program to 
further improve the quality and 
performance of these products is your 
assurance of consistent, uniform 
highest quality materials at all times. 


WITH TENNESSEE- 


You Cut Cost with combined carloads from one basic source 
—save time, plant space and effort by using our 

custom formulated mineral mixture service—Combination 
of minerals mixed to your particular specifications. 


FOLIAR NUTRITIONAL PRODUCTS INCLUDE- 
Iron, Zinc and Manganese Compounds—NU-IRON, NU-Z, 
NU-MANESE and ES-MIN-EL (a foliar applied mineral mixture). 


For further information, phone, wire or write — 


_ TENNESSEE CORPORATION | 


DEE CONFURATION 612-29 Grant Building | Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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For you--@ types of specially sized Pil ASH 


_HIGRAD 
62/63% 


GRANULAR 


HIGRADE 
GRANULAR 


62/63% K20 


To help you make 
the best fertilizers... 


ee oot? Siac Here is potash you can depend upon—for highest quality—for maximum free- 
Now Available dom from caking in storage and handling. Take your choice of three types; 
. all readily available for immediate shipment. You'll find each to be ideally 

PERTILIZER BORATE-65 sized to meet your current manufacturing requirements. 
.«oA NEW SOURCE OF BORON For more than a quarter of a century, our potash products have kept pace 
70 SAVE YOU MONEY! } with all the exacting specifications of the fertilizer industry. That’s why you 
, . can confidently count on getting exactly the kind of potash you want...when 

want it...from U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 

source of B,0, has @ 178% Expert technical assistance is yours for the asking—without any obligation. 


borax equivalent i can Write today for technical data and shipping information. 

dollars for you on costs of han. 

dling . .. storage... and trans- 

portation. It can also improve UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
the physical condition of your — 


j ®, 
Fertilizer Borate-65 now! 
eae: ae 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. © Sales Offices in: ATLANTA * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
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Only Burlap stacks every need! 


Want important savings? Use burlap. You save on space, be- 
cause burlap bags stack higher. You save on waste... burlap 
keeps breakage down. You save on handling costs...only 
burlap can take on 200 pound loads. You save on the bags 
themselves...burlap is re-usable. And another big plus...the 
farmer likes burlap. He asks for it. You should too. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL - 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
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when you need the right chains 
and buckets in a hurry 


For over 70 years Rex has been serving the fertilizer industry with a 
complete line of chains, buckets and allied equipment—and with an 
obsessive desire to be there fastest with the best. 


Those who know Rex know they can get fast service and top quality— 
always—from a nearby Rex Distributor or CHAIN Belt Warehouse. 


CHAIN Belt Company, 4706 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
CHAIN Belt (Canada) Ltd., 1181 Sheppard Ave. East, Toronto. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
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Just Say That's All 


and get both automatically 


Continuing research and development assure 
you of consistently fine quality. Continuing 
recognition of the industry’s need for de- 
pendable deliveries assures you of consist- 
ently fine service—same day shipment. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
SULPHUR 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
OTASH COMPA ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


"Norfolk, Va. + Charleston, S.C. + Tampa, Fla. « Jackson, Miss. + Columbus, Ohio « Montgomery, Ala. + Des Moines, lowa 
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For Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers 


Technical Tips to Help You Save Money 


Ammoniation 
Puts More N-P- 


Production of high-analysis, high- 
nitrogen mixed fertilizer becomes most 
economical when all the superphosphate 
in the mix is ammoniated at the highest 
practical rate of ammoniation. With 
ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions, most 
standard production procedures can 
easily be adapted to use about 6 pounds 
of ammonia per unit of finely divided 
20% superphosphate, and from 3 to 3.5 
pounds of ammonia for triple superphos- 
phate. Keep in mind that one pound of 
ammonia will neutralize 3.71 pounds of 
60° Be (77.67%) or 3.09 pounds of 66° Be 
(93.19%) sulfuric acid. Of course the 
very best production performances that 
vield absolutely maximum benefits may 
slightly exceed the above ammonia to 
superphosphate ratios. 


Sulfuric Acid gives Higher Heat 


In producing pulverized, semi- 
granulated and granulated fertilizer, it 
is often desirable to obtain higher tem- 
peratures in the mixer than would 
normally result from getting maximum 
ammoniation of superphosphate. The 
usual way to obtain this higher heat is 
through introduction of sulfuric acid. 
Indeed, the very high affinity of ammonia 
for acids assures this heat build-up before 
much of the ammonia has had a chance 
to react with the superphosphate. For 
example, a pound of ammonia reacted 


BTU’s from reaction with triple super- 
phosphate alone, and only 1460 BTU’s 
with 20% superphosphate. 


But this Heat is Costly 


However, too many operators are 
prone to build up mixer heat with sul- 
furic acid without regard to the higher 
cost involved. Before embarking on a 
long-range program with sulfuric acid it 
would be wise to explore all other pos- 
sibilities for getting the same result, such 
as better performance in the dryer. This 
alternative becomes even more attractive 
when you consider that heat produced 
by the chemical action of sulfuric acid 
may cost 5 to 10 times as much as dryer- 
produced heat by means of common fuels 
such as oil or gas. 


Look to Your Procedures 


Experience has shown that where 
equipment and techniques fail to per- 
form in accordance with indicated levels, 
it is not usually the chemistry and mathe- 
matics that are at fault but something in 
the process itself. 

For example, frequent cause of failure 
to derive the most economical results 
from ammoniating solutions is the forma- 


tion of pellets, or large plastic masses, | 
before all of the ammonia has been added | 


to the mix. This reduces the surface area 
exposed to ammoniation, as well as en- 


with sulfuric acid will generate about | closing some superhosphate, and con- 
2940 BTU’s of heat in contrast to 1540 | ceivably acid, within the larger pellets 


| 


—beyond reach of the ammonia. This 
leads to wasteful use of acid and loss of 
nitrogen—whether it occurs in granulated 
or pulverized fertilizer, in batch or con- 
tinuous mixer. 

Another cause of failure is the indis- 
criminate use of excess amounts of acid. 
This can result in loss of nitrogen even 
though the original intention was to re- 
tain a higher portion of the ammonia 
input. 


Four Things to Watch 


Number one is proper introduction of 
nitrogen solution to assure intimate con- 
tact between superphosphate particles 
and the ammonia. It has become axio- 
matic in the industry that best ammonia- 
tion results are impossible without this 
all-important contact. It has also been 
found that operators cannot count on 
reclaiming much of the ammonia if it has 
not made proper initial contact with the 
superphosphate. 


The second thing to watch in your 
procedure is your introduction of sulfuric 
and phosphoric acids. Too many pro- 
ducers are not fully aware of the impor- 
tance of distributing these acids thor- 
oughly throughout the mass at the time 
of ammoniation. The fact is, that if am- 
monia is applied in small areas of the 
mix at excess rates, some ammonia is 
bound to escape, particularly at the 


(continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


higher rates of ammoniation where vola- | 


tilization occurs quite rapidly. 


Thirdly, keep an eye on overloads in 


continuous ammoniating systems. Over- 
loading in tons per hour per foot of am- 
moniating distributor pipe is quite 
common with continuous ammoniating 
systems. Serious enough in itself, the 
problem assumes even greater propor- 
tions when recycle is taken into account. 
In view of this, any remedial suggestion 
that may shorten the effective ammoniat- 
ing region will naturally be resisted by the 
experienced operator. However, where 
this overloading is causing premature 
granulation which seriously affects the 
product, it is well worth trying to apply 
the acid in the continuous mixer a little 
ahead of the final portion of ammonia. 
Another approach to solving overload 
problems is to increase recycle wherever 
it is not already excessive. Or the use of 
66°Be sulfuric acid may be advisable. 


Again, reduction of hold-up time in the | 


mixer during ammoniation can also be 
tried, where practical. 


The fourth item to watch is the opera- _ 
tion of distributor pipes. If improperly | 
designed, or if some parts are badly | 
worn or corroded, excessively large vol- | 


umes of solution, acid, water or steam 


may be introduced into small areas of | 


the mix. This always means trouble. 


Batch Mix Remedies Simpler 


While the principles of good ammonia- | 


tion remain the same with rotary batch 
mixers, avoiding and correcting prob- 


to design distributor pipes for the job at 
hand. And it’s equally simple to make 
daily pipe inspections. In addition, the 
timing of introduction of acid (when 


used) and ammoniating solution can be | nomically by on-the-spot tissue tests. 


When you show a farmer, by tissue | 
tests in his field, that his plants are de- | 
| ficient in certain nutrients, you present | 


regulated to a fine point—ranging from 
simultaneous to any desired delay interval. 

Where the formation of undesired pel- 
lets becomes a problem in rotary batch 


mixers, keeping the flights clean to as- | better fertilizer. Tissue testing now can 


sure rapid discharge invariably helps. | help you sell a bigger tonnage of better | 
Avoid any dripping of liquids after valves | 


have been closed. Be sure that all acid is | 


in the mass and well distributed before 
all of the ammonia is applied. 


If you need information specific to 


an ammoniation problem in your plant. | 


Nitrogen Division technical men will 
be only too happy to help. Contact: 
Technical Service, Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Using Tissue Tests 
Sell Fertilizer 


Crops must have an adequate supply | 
| of needed nutrients within the plant to 
lems is much simpler. It is relatively easy | 


make vigorous growth and produce high 


| yields. The best way to prove that yields | 
| are limited by plant food hunger is to 


test the nutrient content of the plants. 
This can be done efficiently and eco- 


an excellent case for the use of more and 


fertilizers for future crops—fertilizers that 
are more profitable to you and to farmers. 


Tests Reveal Facts 
Tissue tests graphically portray the 


| fertilizer needs of crops. In a Missouri 
| survey, tissue tests in 125 corn fields | 
showed that 58% of the fields were de- | 


ficient in nitrogen, 30% were deficient in 
phosphorus, and 26% were deficient in 
potash. 


low yields. Last spring, some North 


Carolina farmers complained about the | 


poor performance of nitrogen on small 
grains. Tests showed that this was due 
to a lack of potassium and magnesium. 
The farmers were depending on carry- 
over from previous row crop fertiliza- 
tion to supply phosphorus and potash 
requirements. In only one instance out 
of 20 to 30 cases had a complete fer- 
tilizer been applied to the grain at plant- 
ing time. 


Summer Selling 


Many fertilizer salesmen have dis- 
covered the fact that tissue tests are real 
salesmakers! The first day one salesman 
used a tissue test kit, he sold an addi- 


| tional 30 tons of nitrogen. His tests 


proved that a 2-1-1 ratio would have been 
a better ratio to use in the corn field he 


| visited. 


Tissue testing is a profit-producing 
job for your salesmen during the slack 
season in July and August. This is the 
right time to test most crops for plant 


| food deficiencies. On-the-spot tests made 
Tissue tests reveal the true reason for | 


now in farmers’ fields will show them 
the plant food needs of their crops. Tests 
are scientific and believable. The right 
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fertilizer for the crop ceases to be a 
matter of personal opinion. The farmer 
can see what is needed by the results of 


the test. When he sees what is needed, | 


he is ripe and ready to place an order 
and he is grateful to your salesman for 
making the test. 


Where to get Test Kits 


It will pay you to equip your sales- 
men with tissue test kits and get them 
out into the field making tests and mak- 
ing sales. Of course they should learn 
how to make tests before they start. 
They can study directions and try it a 
few times...and get the advice of an 
agronomist. Tissue tést kits can be ob- 
tained from: Tissue and Soil Test Kits, 
Department of Agronomy, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.; or Denham 
Laboratory, Denham Springs, La.; or 
Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, III. 


Write Nitrogen Division 

If irrigation is used in your area, 
tissue tests are a valuable aid in selling 
fertilizer for use in irrigation water. Write 
to Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y., and ask for as many copies as 
you need of “How to Apply Fertilizer in 
Irrigation Water.” These will be sent to 
you without charge or obligation. You 
can also ask any Nitrogen Division 
agronomist for some pointers on the use 
of tissue tests on both irrigated and non- 
irrigated crops. 


Pays Sell 
More N-P-K 


Practically all our large-acreage crops | their best. Bad weather and the rush of 


except legumes need more nitrogen than 
any other plant food. That is the eco- 
nomic reason why use of nitrogen has 
increased faster in the last 15 years than 
use of phosphorus, potash or other plant 
foods. 


You can sell more nitrogen, and get 


more for it, by pushing high-nitrogen | 


mixed fertilizers such as 15-10-10, 16-8-8, 
14-7-7 and 12-6-6. Youll get the entire 
sale in one deal when you supply all the 
major plant food needs of the crop in one 
package. And in the long run too, you'll 
gain good will because you are providing 
what farmers really need—balance in 
plant food application. 


Saves Farm Work 

When farmers apply fertilizer that pro- 
vides N, P and K in the right balance for 
their crop, they can’t forget to do the 
job right. Every year, somewhere, an 
important acreage of farm crops does 
not get the nitrogen side-dressing or top- 
dressing needed to make the crops do 


Pre-reactor Process 
Popular Midwest 


The new pre-reactor process for pro- | 
ducing high-analysis, high-nitrogen | 


mixed fertilizers is rapidly gaining in 
popularity among manufacturers in the 
Midwest. They are using this process to 


meet the growing demand for high- | 


nitrogen fertilizers for corn and other 
crops. 

The use of 2-1-1 and 3-2-2 ratios is in- 
creasing. Probably the biggest gain this 


vear will be in consumption of 16-8-8 and | 
15-10-10. Not many years ago, it was dif- | 


ficult to produce 2-1-1 and 3-2-2 ratios. 
But, new developments in methods and 
materials have made high-analysis ratios 
easy to manufacture. 

This is the first full season that some 
Midwest manufacturers have used the 
pre-reactor process. Results have been 


phenomenal. Manufacturers are now 
able to produce high-analysis, high- 


| nitrogen fertilizers with the same ease 
| and confidence with which they made 


low-nitrogen fertilizers in the past. 


Ask Nitrogen Division 


The pre-reactor process enables you 
to produce high-nitrogen fertilizers with 
all the nitrogen derived at low cost from 


ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions. It also | 
offers many other outstanding advan- | 


tages. The cost of adding a pre-reactor 


is surprisingly low. It will pay you to 
get all the facts. Contact Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


other work prevent getting the job done. 
Sell high-nitrogen mixed fertilizers and 
you protect farmers from this constant 
problem, and put more profit in your 
own pocket. 


N for Cash Crops 


Corn, wheat, cotton, sugar beets, most 
vegetables and fruits—by far the ma- 
jority of cash crops—need more nitrogen 
than other plant food. Now that high- 


| nitrogen mixed fertilizers are so con- 
| centrated, farmers can apply all the 


fertilizer needed for high yields in one 
or two applications, pre-plant or in the 
planter. The new-style planters that 
place the fertilizer to one side and 
deeper than the seed make it easy to use 
large amounts of fertilizer in the row 
without seed damage. 


Feed Crops Too 


About 80 percent of all our harvested 
crop acreage goes into livestock feeds. 
These fields, along with millions of 
acres of unplowed range and pasture, 
make livestock feed the biggest crop 
market by far. 

Most hay silage and grazing crops 
need high-nitrogen mixed fertilizer in 
2-1-1 or even 3-1-1 ratio to produce the 
largest” amounts of high-quality feed, 
containing the most protein and other 
digestible nutrients. You do livestock 
farmers a favor by selling high-nitrogen 
balanced fertilizer for top-dressing. 


Better Feed Value 
Grain crops, too, are largely used for 


feed. Results on many farms show that 
corn, wheat, barley, oats and milo all 
need more nitrogen than any other plant 
food to produce big yields. The high- 
nitrogen fertilizer also increases the 
protein content of many grains, and thus 
increases the feed value of the crop 
two ways. 

Many crops still don’t get enough fer- 
tilizer of any kind. It is easier to show 


| skeptical farmers the profits fertilizer 
system to a complete granulating plant | 


can make for them if you sell them fer- 


| tilizers balanced to the needs of their 
| crops. When you sell more N in N-P-K 
| you put more profits in the bag for the 


farmer...and for yourself. 
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HERE’S 
THE BIG 
LINE 


When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu- 
tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniation 
methods and equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 
ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 
ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 
benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 
prising research that originated and developed nitrogen solutions. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION % 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Total 


Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


22.2 


Urea 


Ammonia Approx. 
Per Unit of 
Total (ibs. 


at 
104°F per 

Sq. in. Gauge 


23.8 


20.0 


3MC §f 47.0 | 29.7 | 645 - 5.8 12.6 1.089 -30 
4 37.0 | 166 | 66.8 - 16.6 8.9 1.184 56 
4M 41.0 | 19.0 | 72.5 - 8.5 9.2 1.194 61 
6 49.0 | 34.0 | 60.0 - 6.0 13.9 1.050 -52 
r 25.3 


28.0 


6M 44.0 | 22.0 | 66.0 6.0 6.0 10.0 1.158 17 14 

10 444 | 24.5 | 56.0 10.0 9.5 11.0 1.114 22 -15 

11 41.0 19.0 | 58.0 11.0 12.0 9.2 1.162 10 7 

i2 444 | 26.0 | 50.0 12.0 12.0 11.7 1.087 25 -7 

13 49.0 | 33.0 | 45.1 13.0 8.9 13.5 1.033 51 -17 
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An American Cyanamid Company metallurgist runs flotation test on pros- 
pector’s sample, a key step in evaluating worth of phosphate deposits. 


HER BUSINESS 
IS MAKING 


YOUR BUSINESS 
BETTER 


Like all the men and women in Cyanamid’s phosphate operation, 
her only business is phosphates for your mixed fertilizers 


She’s one of several hundred 
Cyanamid people who mine, proc- 
ess, research, deliver and service 
phosphatic materials for your 
acidulation and mixed fertilizer 
business. These people put 
Cyanamid’s more than 40 years 
of phosphate experience into the 
kind of products and services you 
can use. Take advantage of both. 
Pick up your phone and call your 
Cyanamid representative. 
Services you can use 

Traffic Service: Cyanamid traffic 
specialists are ready to route and 
ship your orders without delays. 
Their knowledge can save you 
money and can make your oper- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


ation run even more efficiently. 
Technical Service: Cyanamid's 
staff of technical experts are on 
24-hour alert. Often, what are 
new problems to you are solved 
problems to them. Make your 
formulation and production 
problems theirs. That’s their job. 
Sales Service: Cyanamid sales 
representatives are available to 
work with and for you in expand- 
ing present markets or in estab- 
lishing new markets. 

Products that serve: Cyanamid’s 
only phosphate business is min- 
ing and manufacturing the high- 
est quality products for your 
mixed fertilizer requirements. 


e Florida Natural Phosphate 
Rock 
TREBO-PHOS® — Triple Super- 
phosphate 
e Phosphoric acid for acidulation 
To manufacture fertilizers 
that sell... mix with Cyanamid’s 
phosphates and service. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y. *TREBO-PHOS is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for its triple superphosphate. 


PHOSPHATE 
PRODUCTS 
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NPFI EXECUTIVES 

Key executives of National Plant Food iIn- 
stitute, elected at the annual convention by 
the board of directors, are shown here (ieft 
to right): Paul T. Truitt, president (reelected 
John W. Hall, vice chairman of the NPFI 
board, and president of Potash Company of 
America, Denver: and jefferson D. Stewart 
jr... chairman of NPFI's board, and president 
of Federal Chemical Company, Louisville, Ky 
Other officers reelected are: W. R. Alistetter 
vice president; Louis H. Wilson, secretary and 
director of information; and William 5S. Rit 
nour, treasurer 


Some 800 representatives of the 
fertilizer industry and its suppliers 
gathered at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. June 12-15 for National Plant 
Food Institute’s fifth annual conven- 
tion. While registration was a shade 
under last year’s, attendance at — 
and interest in — the business ses- 
sions seemed more marked than in 
past years. 

The program achieved a nice bal- 
ance between education and recrea- 
tion. On the recreational side were 
the usual golf, tennis, skeet-shooting 
and horseshoe-pitching, along with 
two hospitality hours—hosted by the 


AFTERNOON PANEL DISCUSSIONS Co 


Participants in afternoon panel discussions 


Randie, New jersey state chemist and president 


American Fertilizer Control Officials; Dale C 


Kieffer, Smith-Douglass 


WEIGHS business’ responsibility 


in Government 


LOOKS AT Distribution methods 


and problems 


nitrogen and potash producers — a 
country party and the annual ban- 
quet. Afternoon thundershowers forc- 
ed the hospitality hours indoors and 
disrupted sporting activities, but 
most events came off as scheduled. 

The business meetings moved 
along smoothly, and centered them- 
selves around two general areas of 
interest. As NPFI board chairman 
Richard E. Bennett explained in his 
welcoming address, the sessions 
were planned around the ‘status of 
business in relation to the political 
economy’ and around the ‘problem 
of distribution.’ Mr. Bennett said 
that amid the clamor of many pow- 
erful voices, it is often hard for the 
business community to be heard by 
government, and that one value of 
a strong trade association is that 
it provides the necessary strength 
and influence to protect private, 
competitive enterprise against forces 
inconsistent with the principles and 
protection offered under our com- 
petitive system. 

Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska and 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, told the audience 
that “we must continue to strive to 


to right Stacy B elli, National Plant 
of Association of 
and Albert Spiliman 


Edwin M. Glocker 
Food Institute: J. R 
erals & Chemical Corp 


improve the efficiency of agricul- 
tural production” because the prob- 
lems of agriculture will never be 
solved through less efficiency.” 

“In very real terms,” he continued, 
“the development of American agri- 
culture is a success story. Some seem 
to feel that it is too much of a suc- 
cess story because we have surpluses 
of certain farm commodities and 
that the time has come to declare a 
moratorium on some of our research 
activities. I happen to be one who 
believes that such a policy of slow- 
down and stoppage would be most 
unwise. Programs of education and 
research simply do not lend them- 
selves to fits and starts and inter- 
ruptions. Furthermore, I do not be- 
lieve our combined agricultural re- 
search and education program is the 
basic cause of our surplus problem 
I am inclined to believe that the 
problem arises essentially through 
the nature of the farm enterprise 
itself. I do not believe that America 
will ever solve any problem by del:- 
berately promoting inefficiency or 
by trying to dam up and seal off the 
human desire to progress and make 
life better.” 

Dr. Hardin said that “the future of 
our agricultural development in the 


W.R. Grace & Co.. moderator Vincent Sauch 


Archer, International Min- 


C. H. Russell, Monsanto Chemical Company 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Cooperative 
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Commercial Fertilizer Staff Pictures from National Plant Food Institute Convention 


1. Zenas Beers, NPFI, Chicago; Raoul Alstetter, NPFI, Washington; 
Morris Newman, Federal Chemical Co., Louisville; and Ted Bacon, 
Raymond Bag Corp., New York 


2. Woody Wilson, Chicago, and Ed Kapusta, New York, both with 
U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp.; Mr. & Mrs. Phil Stocker, Land O' 
Lakes Creameries, Minneapolis; G. W. Kraemer, International Min 
erais & Chemical Corp., Minneapolis 


3. Bill Lehmann, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York; Ted Bacon 
New York, and jim Greene, Louisville, both with Raymond Bag 
Corp joe Whittington, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, 
and Arthur Schultz, Reading Bone Fertilizer Co., Reading, Pa 


4. Mr. & Mrs. Max Sparks of Des Moines, H. Morrison Davis of Little 
Rock, and Mr. & Mrs. G. W. Sherrill of Louisville, all with Southwest 
Potash Corp 


S$. Mr. & Mrs. Walter Sackett, Jr, Bob Day, and Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Sackett, Sr. all with A. J. Sackett & Sons Co., Baltimore 


6. Mr. & Mrs. Buck Appleton, Potash Co. of America, Atlanta: Mr 
& Mrs. Bruce Osborn, Southern Cotton Oil, New Orleans; and R. L 
james, Armour Agricultural Chemical Co., Atlanta 

7. Sheldon Carnes, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.. New York: Mr. & 
Mrs. Gene Van Deren, Bluegrass Plant Food Co., Cynthiana, Ky.; Mr 
& Mrs. J. C. Denton, Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City 

6. Jack Lindsey, International Minerals & Chemica! Corp, Shreveport 
Mr. & Mrs. Clyde Tandy, Port Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Los Fresnos, 
Texas, Or. & Mrs. R. L. Beacher, NPFI, Atlanta 


9. Mr. & Mrs. Fred Corkill, U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., New York; 
Mrs. W. B. Gillette and Mrs. John Fletcher, both from New York: 
Mrs. S. E. Hardwick, Richmond, Va.; and John Fletcher, U. S. Borax 
& Chemical Corp., New York. 


10. Mr. & Mrs. Tom Wright, Texas Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches, 
Texas, and Mr. & Mrs. C. L. Straughan, American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Atlanta 


11. Mr. & Mrs. Bob Walton, U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., and 
Gordon Cunningham, Tennessee Corp., all from Atlanta. 


12. Mr. & Mrs. W. B. Copeland, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Little Rock 
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long run will depend a great deal 
on how effectively education is per- 
mitted to serve the long-range in- 
terests of agriculture.” 


“The county soil fertility program 
which, I understand, is now operat- 
ing in almost 150 counties is one of 
the many examples which might be 
cited to indicate the kind of work 
in which the county agent continues 
to be highly effective,” he said. ‘The 
county soil fertility program is do- 
ing much to emphasize the import- 
ance of soil fertility as an essential 
element in the reduction of produc- 
tion costs and in helping to make 
agriculture a more self-sufficient 
segment of our national economy. 
Certainly it is a program which 
seems destined to grow and expand. 
So far it has reached but a token 
sample of potential area which can 
be benefited by close attention to 
the proper use of fertilizers.” 


An impressive speaker was Jim 
Thomas of Patterson, Ga., national 
president of the Future Farmers of 
America, who said that “with an ex- 
ploding population, and the competi- 
tion for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the production of food and 
fiber will take on increasing im- 
portance . . . We Future Farmers 


believe that we have a wonderful 
future.” 

Speaking on the subject of “A Fu- 
ture Farmer Looks At His Future in 
Agriculture,” young Mr. Thomas 
paid tribute to the fertilizer indus- 
try. 

“We boys of the FFA have long 
realized the importance of plant food 
in American agriculture,” he said. 
“The revolution in farm fertilizer 
development and the use of ferti- 
lizers has been accompanied by a 
revolution in farm practices and 
production. This latter revolution 
has produced a richer and better 
farm picture in every sense, and we 
know that you men and the organ- 
ization you represent (the National 
Plant Food Institute) have played 
a vital role in this task.” 

“We boys also believe that we are 
standing on the threshold of a fan- 
tastic age in farming,” he said. “An 
age that will make our farming more 
complex.” 

“We FFA members who are look- 
ing at the future of farming believe 
several things. We know that in 
spite of the increased demand for 
farm products, that a future in farm- 
ing will demand a greater concept 
of the economics and management 


<—Key to CF Staff Pictures at NPFI 


1. Mr & W. B. Gillette, Texas Gulf Sul 
phur Co New York, and Mr. & Mrs. Dean 
Gidney. Potash Co. of America, Was ington 
2. Mr. & Mrs. W. S. Leonhardt ard Mr & 
Mrs. Loy Everett. Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York 
3. Vise Miller, Armour Agricultural Chemical 
Co. Atlanta. john Hall, Potash Co of Amer 
ica, Denver. T. W. Oliver, Armour Agricultural 
Chemical Co. Atlanta. and Bernie Machen, 
Armour Agricultural Chemical Crystal 
ry, Mo 
4. Mr. & Mrs. jordan Thorne, John Deere 
Chemical Co, Pryor, Okla. and Dr. & Mrs 
Dick Bahme, NPFI, San Francisco 
S$. Charlie Mittleman, Kraft Bag Corp, New 
York 
6. Ed Smith, Washington, and Buck Appleton, 
Atlanta, both with Potash Co. of America, 
Sam Nevins, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Little Rock 
7. George Suggs. Allied Chemical Corp., New 
York. and john Sanford, Hubbard-Hall Chemi 
ca! Co.. Waterbury, Conn 
8. Stuart Campbell, Grace Chemical Co, Chi 
cago. Walter Bram, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
Norfolk; and Ray Yates, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Norfolk 
9. B Bellinger, Tennessee Corp. New 
York, and Lowell Berry, Best Fertilizers Co. 
Lathrop. Calif 
10. Mr. & Mrs. T. L. Campbell, Spencer Chem- 
ical Co., Atlanta 
11. Mr & Mrs. Quentin Lee, Cotton Pro- 
ducers Acsociation, Atlanta, and Mr. & Mrs 
Bj. Phillips, Smith-Douglass Co., Nor 
folk 
12. Ray Cartledge, Wilson & Toomer Ferti- 
Cottondale, |. C. Dukes, Na- 
tiona: Lead Co., Atlanta: Bill Lehmann, Chil- 
ean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York: and D. E 
Wolf, Du Pont, Atlanta 


13. Leroy Donald, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis; E. Y. Floyd, Plant Food Institute of 
North Carolina and Virginia, Raleigh: K. D 
Jacob, USDA, Washington; and Owen Poley, 
Fisons Ltd.. Southern Rhodesia 

14. John Forrester and W. H. Stone, Jackson- 
ville, and Ray Cartledge, Cottondale, all with 
Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co 

18. Edwin Pate, Dixie Guano Co., Laurinburg, 
N. C.; John Hall, Potash Co. of America, Den- 
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ver. Ed Smith. Potash Co. of America, Wash 
ington. ard john Sargent, Federal Chemical 
Co., Louisville 

16. Harvey O'Neill, Kingsbury & Co., Peru, 
Ind., and A. F. Dow, Texaco, Inc., Chicago 
17. George Barley, Diamond R Fertilizer Co, 
Winter Garden, Fla. and Dalias Cantwell, 
Southern Nitrogen Co., Savannah 

18. T. E. Camp, Jr, Southwest Potash Corp., 
New York; Bruce Osborn and J. 7. Murphy, 
both with Southern Cotton Oil, New Orleans 
19. Walter Harding, Federal Chemical Co 
Louisville, and Dean Keller, Allied Chemical 
Corp., Indianapolis 

20. jack Criswel!, Agricultural Ammonia insti- 
tute, Memphis, Cave Bradford and D. L. Har- 
tison, both with Mid-South Chemical Co., 
Memphis 

21. John Watt of Armour Agricultural Chem 
ical Co. and Mr. & Mrs. J. E. Murray of Ten- 
nessee Corp. all from Atlanta 

22. R. E. Bennett, Farm Fertilizers, Omaha; 
John Mahan, USDA, Washington; and |}. H 
Epting, Epting Distributing Co., Leesburg, 
x ¢ 


23. Mr. & Mrs. Harold Krueger, Stedman 
Foundry & Machine Co., Aurora, Ind.; George 
Barley, Diamond R Fertilizer Co, Winter 
Carden, Fia.; and joe Stough, U. S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp., Columbus, O 

24. Dr. & Mrs. Vincent Sauchelli, NPFI, Wash- 
ington, Mr. & Mrs. Stacy Randle, New Jersey 
AES, New Brunswick, N 

25. Joe Henderson, New York, and John Cox, 
Birmingham, both with Continental Can Co 
26. Louis Wilson, NPFI, Washington, and Dr 
Clifford M. Hardin, president, American As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, University of Nebraska 

27. Eugene German, Duval Sulphur & Potash 
Co.. Houston: Tom Mitchell, Tennessee Corp., 
Atlanta: acd Tom Nixon, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta 

28. Ed Kapusta, U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., 
New York, Eddie Crouse, CD Fertilizer Corp.. 
Liberty, Ind.; and Ed Aylward, Ayico Chemical 
Co., Sullivan, It 

29. Mr. & Mrs. A. A. Schultz, Reading Bone 
Fertilizer Co., Reading, Pa 

30. Harold Krueger, Stedman Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Aurora, Ind., and Sam Shelby, Fed- 
eral Chemical Co., Louisville. 


Soil Management Awarcs for editors were 
Presented by NPFI board chairman Richard E. 
Bennett (right): picture at top shows William 
H. Kircher, editor-in-chief of THE FARMER, 
St. Paul, Minn., receiving the citation for 
publications under 300,000 circulation: pic- 
tured below is Ralph Wennblom of FARM 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, accepting award for 
editcr Carroll P. Streeter, for publications 
over 300,000 circulation. 

of the farm. For more than ever be- 
fore the farmer will be a business- 
man. Buying and selling will be just 
as important as production. In re- 
cent years an increasing importance 
has been placed on the study of farm 
management in our vocational agri- 
culture classes. 

“In the last analysis, we believe 
that a farmer of the future must be 
trained and prepared for his voca- 
tion. Without the proper agricultural 
education we believe it will be near- 
ly impossible to be able to survive 
in tomorrow's agriculture. Efficiency 
will be as important on the farm as 
in the factory. Outstanding farmers 
have already discovered this fact. 
In addition to efficient operation, 
the farmer must understand animal 
physiology, soil chemistry and con- 
servation, genetics, feeds and feed- 
ing, all of which necessitate study 
and preparation. We also believe 
that tomorrow’s farmer must have a 
deep affection for rural living and 
must appreciate the joys and disap- 
pointments of life on the farm,” he 
concluded. 

Another dynamic speaker, Arthur 
H. Motley, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, talked about 
the political responsibility of the 
business community. He urged busi- 
nessmen to serve with their persons, 
not just their money. Mr. Motley ex- 
plained the development and content 
of the Chamber's political “know- 
how” course, which has the approval 
of labor groups as well as manage- 
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ment, and trains employers and em- 
ployees how to select, nominate and 
elect good people to public office. 
Neither businesses nor individuals 
can be good citizens unless they par- 
ticipate in these processes, he stress- 
ed. 

In a special ‘bonus’ feature, NPFI 
devoted an afternoon session to 


panel discussions on their chemical 
control project and their in-plant 
shrinkage study. Moderated by Vin- 
cent Sauchelli, the Institute’s chem- 
ical technologist, the panels were 
staffed by authorities from each area 
of the industry that is directly con- 
cerned with these two problems. 
Edwin M. Glocker of W. R. Grace 


NPFIs New Officers 


The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute June 15 
elected J. D. Stewart, Jr., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., as chairman of the board, 
and John W. Hall, of Denver, as 
vice chairman of the board, at the 
conclusion of NPFI’s convention. 

Mr. Stewart is president of Fed- 
eral Chemical Company at Louis- 
ville, and Mr. Hall is president of 
The Potash Company of America at 
Denver. 

Other officers of the Institute, all 
of Washington, D. C., were re-elected 
as follows: Paul T. Truitt, president; 
W. R. Allstetter, vice president; 
Louis H. Wilson, secretary; and Wil- 
liam S. Ritnour, treasurer. 


Members of the executive com- 
mittee elected by the board are: J. 
C. Denton, president of Spencer 
Chemical Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mr. Hall; J. J. Lanter, president 
of Central Farmers Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Chicago; C. T. Prindeville, 
vice president of Swift & Company, 
Chicago; W. E. Shelburne, president 
of Armour Agricultural Chemical 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Stewart; 
Mr. Truitt; Jacob White, president of 
the Nitrogen Division, Allied Chem- 
ical Corporation, New York City; 
and Fred J. Woods, president of 
The Gulf Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Fla. 


At the business meeting on June 


and Directors 


13, members of the Institute elected 
12 new members to their board of 
directors for terms expiring in June 
1963: Robert E. Ashcraft, Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Company, Atlanta; Ar- 
thur Wilkinson, The Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited, Montreal; L. Dud- 
ley George, Richmond Guano Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va.; Elwood I. 
Lentz, Western Phosphates, Inc., 
Salt Lake City; Ben D. McCollum, 
J. R. Simplot Company, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Frank Nelson, The Rath 
Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Hugo Riemer, United States Borax 
& Chemical Corporation, Los Ange- 
les; Ed N. Shelton, Tennessee Cor- 
poration, New York City; Wayne H. 
Shidaker, The Farm Bureau Coope- 


rative Association, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio: C. D. Siverd, American 
Cyanamid Company, New York 


City; Tom K. Smith, Jr., Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Fred J. Woods, The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company, Tampa, Fla. 

Gene Van Deren, Bluegrass Plant 
Foods, Inc., Cynthiana, Ky., was 
elected to the board to fill a term 
expiring in June 1961; William E. 
McGuirk, Jr., Davison Chemical Di- 
vision, W. R. Grace & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., and Howard A. Parker, Parker 
Fertilizer Company, Inc., Sylacauga, 
Ala., were elected for terms expir- 
ing in June 1962. 


& Co. and Stacy B. Randle, president 
of the Association of American Fer- 
tilizer Control Officials, teamed up 
to report on the new series of Mag- 
ruder check fertilizer samples. 


Mr. Glocker stated that improve- 
ment of the average precision within 
laboratories is narrowing the mar- 
gins of tolerance in variability from 
any absolute value, and can save 
much in over-formulation costs. The 
140 laboratories now subscribing to 
the Magruder check sample series, 
he said, are helping greatly to im- 
prove their own and one another's 
accuracy and precision. 

Mr. Randle described the values 
from the planned analytical study 
program, and told how they are 
helping to reduce errors in manufac- 
turing, sampling and analysis. The 
industry, he emphasized, must do all 
it can to minimize errors. 


Dr. Sauchelli set the stage for the 
discussions by estimating that the 
industry's annual losses in overages 
amount to $6 to $8 million. He out- 
lined the collaborative studies un- 
dertaken some three years ago, and 
told of the potential benefits to be 
gained 

C. H. Russell of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. and J. R. Archer of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
jointly tackled the topic of the NPFI 
manual on standardized methods of 
analysis. They briefly reviewed the 
data compiled on this project and 
stressed the importance to the in- 
dustry of following such a program. 

In the panel discussion on in-plant 
shrinkage, Dale C. Kieffer of Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc, analyzed the 
causes of materials losses in process- 
ing, and Albert Spillman of Ferti- 
lizer Manufacturing Cooperative, 
Inc. investigated possible remedies. 

Stating that most anyone with a 
little effort can locate his losses, 


Paul Truitt, NPFI, Washington, and Stacy 


Randle president A--ociation of American 
Fertilier Control Officials, New Brunswick 
N 

2. Mr. & Mrs. Ed. Kingsbury, Kinesbury & 
Co., Indianapolis, and Sam Clement, Monsanto 
Chemical St. Louis 

3. Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Cloaninger, American 
Association of Fert: izer Control Officials 


Clemson, 
4. Tucker, Soh Chemical Co. Lima 
O. and Wayne Shidaker, Farm Bureau Coope 


rative Assn Columbus, Ohio 

S$. jack Snyder, Snyder Chemical Co., Topeka 
Kans.. and Grant Kilbourne, |. R. Simplot Co 
Pocatello, Idaho 

6. Doris Robison, International Ore & Fer 


tilizer Corp 
Fertilizers Co 


New York, and Bill Garman, Best 
Lathrop, Calif 

7. james Bibbins, Sohio Cherrical Co., Lima, 
0O., and Eddie Crouse, CD Fertilizer Corp., 
Liberty, Ind 

8. Ed Kingsbury 
polis, and H. B 
Products, Tampa 
9. Len Gopp, International Minerals & Chem 
ical Corp Skokie, and Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Harding, Federal Chenvcal Co., Louisville 


Indiana 
Phosphoric 


Kingssury & Co 
Tatum, U. 
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QUALITY 


Texaco offers chemical solutions that 
consistently meet your formulations’ 
requirements as to ingredient quality. 


AVAILABILITY 


because of its centrally located 
Lockport (Ill.) facility, Texaco 
provides immediate delivery of both 
nitrogen solutions and ammonia 
(including 50% aqua solution ). 


SERVICE 


Texaco offers a wide range of 
technical services to help you break 
a production bottleneck or 

develop a new product. 


To 
BALANCE 


fertilizer 
formulations 
...begin with this Texaco formula 


Here's a formula that can help you balance all the fac- 
tors effecting fertilizer formulations. The ingredients? 
You can see them above: Texaco quality, availability, 


TE 
and service. 
But why not weigh the advantages of this service TEXACO 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. Through Fri.-NBC-TV 


yourself? Write for details—and our free 40-page man- “ PETROCHEMICALS 
ual on ammonia and nitrogen solutions—to Texaco 
Inc., Petrochemical Sales Division, 332 South Michi- 

“he: ; AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 

gan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., or 135 East 42nd Street, New DIISOBUTYLENE, ORDORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, NAPHTHENIC 

York 17,N. Y. ACID, PROPYLENE TETRAMER AND RUST INHIBITORS 
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ARMOUR’S PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


serve 
better 


@ Armour’s modern ammonia plant near Crystal City, Missouri 


For over sixty years, Armour has been 
serving American Agriculture; supplying 
the ever-growing demand for Armour and 
Vertagreen brand complete fertilizers by 
farmers and home gardeners. For more than 
a decade, we have served the fertilizer in- 
dustry with phosphate products from our 
modern phosphate facilities in Bartow, 
Florida. 

Each year, it has been our aim to improve 
our facilities, products and services. In 1959, 
Armour took another step forward to serve 


you better with the acquisition of a modern 
ammonia plant at Crystal City, Missouri. 
Now, Armour’s service to agriculture and 
the industry is more complete than ever. 

As America’s needs for more and better 
fertilizers continue to grow, Armour Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company will continue to 
improve the products and services that have 
made the Armour “A” a symbol of quality 
in the fertilizer industry . .. the “BIG A” 
in agriculture. 


31 sales offices serving the fertilizer industry 


ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Mr. Kieffer pointed out why losses 
have become so important. Pre-war 
losses amounting to around two per- 
cent for a typical plant were no 
great concern, he said, with am- 
moniation rates running only 2.4 to 
3 pounds of ammonia per 100 pounds 
of ordinary superphosphate, and 
with an average 1941 analysis of 
3.8-9.6-6.4, or 19.8 units of plant 
food per ton of mixed goods. But 
in 1957-58 the plant nutrient content 
of mixed goods had risen to 30.22%, 
and continues to climb. 


The granulation plant affords 
many more opportunities for losses, 
he stated: ammoniator efficiency is 
a key spot, with many losses as 
fumes and pipe leakage; overheating 
and dust losses in dryers and dust 
losses in coolers are another big 
source. Spillage between bins is an- 
other problem, he said, although 
recovery here is fairly simple. Over- 
weights and dust in the shipping 
section are another important loss, 
Mr. Kieffer showed, with tolerances 
set to avoid state deficiency penal- 
ties. Actually, he concluded, a typi- 
cal present-day granular overformu- 
lation is 3.4% N, 2.74% P.O, and 
2.15% K,O. 

Mr. Spillman began analyzing pos- 
sible remedies by stressing the im- 
portance of control of plant opera- 
tions—keeping a record of every- 
thing that goes on during the day. 
Newer materials are making the 
situation even more critical, he con- 
tinued, and make it even more es- 
sential that key operating personnel 
exchange information with technical 
service representatives of materials 
suppliers, equipment manufacturers, 
and USDA and TVA research person- 
nel, 


Weighing is a key factor, and de- 
mands close supervision, he empha- 
sized, while contamination, safety 
precautions, preventive maintenance 
and spare parts supplies for equip- 
ment, and accuracy checks on meters 
and bagging equipment also demand 
careful attention. He suggested oc- 
casional check-weighing of outbound 
cars or trucks, and use of “quick 
check” determination methods on N 
and P.O, which are accurate enough 
to keep control. 

Mr. Spillman also urged a close 
check on uniformity of incoming 
materials as regards analysis, qual- 
ity and moisture content. Citing 
some examinations at his own plant, 
he told how specific gravity deter- 
minations of ten cars of phosphoric 
acid showed variations from 1.69 to 
1.77, and specific gravities of cars 
of solutions varied from 1.03 to 1.18. 
Study of ten cars of triple super- 
phosphate showed variations from 
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CF Staff Pictures from NPFI Meet 


1. T. C. Rogers, Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical Corp., New York, and James E. Rossman, Hub- 
bard-Hall Chemical Co., Waterbury, Conn 

2. Mr. & Mrs. Ed Kingsbury, Kingsbury & Co., Indianapolis, and Joe Sharp, Spencer Chemical 
Co., Kansas City. 

3. D. L. Harrison, Mid-South Chemical Co., Memphis; Borden Chronister, Nitrogen Div., Allied 
Chemical Corp., Hopewell, Va.; and Jim Turner, U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., Knoxville. 

4. Clyde Kennedy, American Cyanamid Co., New York, and Mr. & Mrs. Joe Wright, Texas 
Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches. 

5S. Mr. & Mrs. Zenas Beers, NPFI, Chicago, and Mr. & Mrs. M. E. Peterson, Sinclair Petrochemi- 
cals, Inc., Chicago. 

6. €. C. Horne, International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, and R. T. Yates, Ark-Mo 
Plant Food Co., Corning, Ark. 

7. Mrs. Sam Nevins, Little Rock; Harold Wehrenbrecht, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., New Orleans; 
Mr. & Mrs. Angus Taylor, Jr., The Chemical & Industrial Corp., Cincinnati. 

8. Ceorve Kalteissen, Allied Chemical Corp., New York, and Mr. & Mrs. William A. Nist, Day- 
ton Fertilizer Corp., Dayton, N. J. 

9. W.L. Garman, Best Fertilizers Co., Lathrop, Calif.; R. H. McGough, Collier Carbon & Chemi- 
cal Co., Los Angeles; and A. Wilkinson, Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., Montreal, Canada. 
10. Jim Greene, Ashcraft-Wilkinson, Des Moines, and Mr. & Mrs. Irvin Morgan, Jr., Farmers 
Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, N. C 

19. William Lb. Hill, USDA, Washington, and Dr. & Mrs. Werner Nelson, American Potash 
irstitute, Lafayette, Ind 

12. Mr. & Mrs. John Mahan, USDA, Washington. 

13. jack Rutland, Western Carolina Phosphate Co., Waynesville, N. C.; Bob Linderman, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie; and W. E. Shelburne, Armour Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Atlanta 

14, Mr. & Mrs. G. E. Garland, Texaco, Inc., New York 

18. Charies Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chicago; Tom Bridgers, Farmers Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, 
N. C.; and Dudley George, Richmond Guano Co., Richmond, Va. 

16. H. E. Ferguson, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., San Francisco; K. T. Seaborne, Cominco Products, 
Spokane; and Car! Hass, Valley Nitrogen Products, Helm, Calif. 

17. |. DO. Stewart, jr., Federal Chemical Co., Louisville; Hugo Reimer, U. S. Borax & Chemical 
Corp., New York; and L. G. Black, Ark-Mo Plant Food Co., Corning, Ark 

18. Mr. & Mrs. Jim Zwemer, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
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3.6% to 6.76% in moisture content, 
and available phosphoric acid ranged 
from 44.5% to 47.94% in the same 
cars. As for potash, he told how ten 
cars of muriate varied from 60.4% 
to 61.8% K,O. 

In conclusion, Mr. Spillman spell- 
ed out the losses that can occur at 
different-size plants when bagging 
scales are over by a few ounces. 

On invitation from the session 
chairman, Frank Holland of the 
Florida control office spoke from the 
audience of the urgency of the phys- 
ical problems in taking and handling 
an accurate sample as contrasted 
with the lesser problem of chemical 
analysis. 

Also invited to comment from the 
floor was Bruce %. Cloaninger, 
South Carolina fertilizer control of- 
ficial and perennial secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials. He said 
that deficiency problems are becom- 
ing greater as the fertilizer season 
becomes shorter, as most seem to 
occur on overtime and night shifts. 
He suggested that human-error sam- 
pling faults in warehouse stacks 
would be minimized if manufactur- 
ers would mark grades on every 
visible side of each bag. 

In addition, Mr. Cloaninger said 
that every effort to reduce the num- 
ber of grades offered would reduce 
the number of sampling errors. He 
also called for stepped-up efforts to 
promote uniform tolerances among 
the states to simplify formulation for 
the many plants that ship across 
state lines. 

The Tuesday morning session — 
dealing with the distribution phase 
—opened with the showing of 
NPFI’s new film, “Bread from 
Stone,” designed to acquaint the 
general public with the important 
role of the fertilizer industry in 
producing and reducing the cost, the 
goods consumed by the average citi- 
zen every day. 

Tracy Adcock of Swift & Co., re- 
porting for the advisory committee 
on merchandising the NPFI pro- 
gram, gave a number of specific 
recommendations on how the Insti- 
tute could best acquaint its member- 
ship with the services it offers. The 
proposals included: brief but com- 
plete presentations by regional di- 
rectors, more specific mailing lists 
for various interest groups, descrip- 
tive handbook of services offered, 
and regional newsletters. 

Drs. George M. Beal and Joe M. 
Bohlen, rural sociology professors at 
Iowa State University who are now 
quite familiar to the _ industry 
through their studies on information 
dissemination and new practice 


adoption by farmers, presented data 
and preliminary conclusions from a 
new study of dealer characteristics. 
Correlating information from four 
different studies, they pointed out 
the dealer’s role in the fertilizer 
marketing pattern and described the 
farmer's expectations of his dealer, 
(For a complete report of this im- 
portant study, see special series of 
articles beginning in August CF.) 

Muray C. Renick, president of 
Rolla Feed Mills, Inc., Rolla, Mo., 
told the audience that fertilizer 
manufacturers “have a challenging 
opportunity to help a_ dealership 
grow and prosper, by furnishing him 
know-how and by providing him 
with the necessary tools to operate 
a successful farm supply store.” 

He said that there are many con- 
fused dealers who are losing money 
and don't know it, dealers who for 
years have been using up and de- 
preciating their assets without any 
idea of their true cost of operation. 

Mr. Renick leveled criticism at 
some members of the fertilizer in- 
dustry who are so anxious to sell 
goods that they sell through “fly-by- 
nights and truckers.” This leaves 
legitimate dealers little incentive to 
sell fertilizer, he said, when they 
know that truckers can buy cheaper 
than actual dealers. 

He called on the industry to furnish 
dealers with know-how, and to help 
them grow and prosper so they can 
continue to push fertilizer at a pro- 
fit. Recalling his own experiences, 
he said that the dealer, to be suc- 
cessful, should: survey his market; 
departmentalize; get monthly pro- 
fit-and-loss statements; maintain 
route sheets (call reports) and truck 
records; offer his salesmen incentive 
plans; exercise credit control; watch 
age of accounts receivable; feature 
testimonial ads and cooperative ads; 
provide employee training; and 
carefully measure his profits 

Pursuing his subject of “What a 
Dealer Should Know,” he said “I 
sincerely believe that your salesmen 
should be trained so that they can 
give guidance to dealers who so des- 
perately need help. Most salesmen 
are of little help to us dealers, as 
they are not properly trained. I 
believe that the fertilizer industry 
should have trained personnel, on a 
national or local level, so that they 
may hold training meetings with 
dealers, monthly or semi-annually, 
to guide them in merchandising, 
selling, incentive plans, credit con- 
trol, and profit possibilities.” 

Describing the type dealer who 
“will survive and be successful in 
the future,” Mr. Renick said: “First 


Concluded on page 64 
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HELP YOURSELF 
TO BIGGER PROFITS 


RUGCED ROTARY COOLERS 


Remarkable cooling ability. Built in all sizes. 


DEPENDABLE DRYERS 


Optimum efficiency with minimum chemical 
losses. All sizes. 


HAMMERHEAD MILLS 


Assure maximum product reclamation from 
your oversize through impact-cracking action, 
producing minimum of fines. 


MOTORLESS MIXERS 
Streamline your blending operations 
with Sackett Patent Gravity Mixers 
Give you fast accurate mixing with- 
out power 


BIGGER BETTER BEARINGS 
Convert your present equipment 
to rugged SACKETT TIMKENS. 
All sizes in stock. 


PRACTICAL PROCESSES 


SUPRENE PROTECTIVE COMPOUNDING 


COATING AND BLENDING ONS 
and processes in fertilizer iNiG 


plants 


AMMONIATING STAR GRANULATORS 
Engineering Cotcheg ACIDUMATING 


EXT RNG 
LING AND 
CLASSIEVING 


DRYING AND 
COOLING 


Crostive Designer: 


IMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 
- PLANTS 


ner ‘OSPHATE PLANTS 


RELATE DI PR LODUC TION 


Architects and Manufacturing Engineers 
to the Fertilizer Industry Since 1897 
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Summers Fertilizer 


Announcement from Summers 
Fertilizer Company's home office in 
Baltimore ad- 
vises that Briga- 
dier General 
Clayton O. Tot- 
man, recently 
retired from the 
U. S. Marine 
Corps., has be- 
come associated 
with Summers’ 
interests. As as- 
sistant vice president, his duties 
will be in the Company's various 
administrative departments includ- 
ing the development of a new Soil 
& Forest Conservation Division. He 
graduated from the University of 
Maine in 1935 with a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Forestry. His final 
Navy assignment was special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Navy 
developing policy and managemer - 
of the Navy’s programs for Conser- 
vation of Soils Water, Forests, Grass- 
lands, Fish and Wild Life in its mcre 
than 750 installations of all types 
throughout the world. During his 
leaves from duty he has developed 
in Maine his own Conservation Pro- 
gram by establishing a sizeable tree 
farm on which he has already plant- 
ed fifty thousand spruce trees. 

The Company plans to expand, 
under General Totman’s direction, 
its activities in these areas of fer- 
tilizer consumption with emphasis 
on Forestry needs. Several exper'- 
ments, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Maine School of Forestry, 
are already underway. 


Totman 


Nitrogen Products 


Richard E. Deal has been named 
a vice president of Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts, Inc., parent firm of Dayton 
Fertilizer Co., effective July 15. 

He has been with F. W. Tunnell 
& Co., Inc. for the past 14 years 
where he served as secretary and 
fertilizer sales manager. Deal also 
was employed by the Barrett Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical Corp., for 
nine years. 


US Testing 


Noel Schwartz, director of re- 
search, United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., has announced th2 ap- 
pointment of Dr. Robert C. Putnam 
as chief chemist. Dr. Putnam’s duties 
will include supervision of the test- 
ing company’s chemical division 
with particular emphasis on research 
and development programs. 
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Cyanamid 


Edward H. Smythe has been ap- 
pointed marketing director for the 
Agricultural Di- 
vision of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid 
Company, an- 
nounced Clifford 
D. Siverd, gen- 
eral manager, 
for the division. 
Mr. Smythe suc- 
ceeds Burton F. 
Bowman who 
was recently named assistant gen- 
eral manager for the division. 

Mr. Smythe has been assistant 
marketing director for the division 
and has had the additional responsi- 
bility of supervising the field sales 
force. In 1957, he joined American 
Cyanamid and served as merchan- 
dising manager which included the 
development of new products, mar- 
keting concepts, merchandising stra- 
tegy, and sales promotion. 

The promotion of John H. Howard 
to sales manager for the agricultural 
division of Cyanamid effective July 
1 has also been announced by Mr. 
Smythe. 

Mr. Howard was formerly region- 
al manager for the midwest region. 
In addition to sales responsibilities 
for all Cyanamid animal and plant 
industry products, he will also be 
responsible for sales training. Mr. 
Howard joined American Cyanamid 
in 1955. 

Named to replace Mr. Howard as 
midwestern regional manager is Dr. 
Max J. Harvey, former assistant 
midwest manager, with Cyanamid 
since 1950. 


Smythe 


N. C. State 


Appointment of Dr. H. Brooks 
James, veteran member of the North 
Carolina State College faculty, as 
dean of the college’s School of Agri- 
culture has been announced by Dr. 
John T. Caldwell, chancellor of the 
institution. 

Dr. James will succeed Dr. D. W. 
Colvard, who resigned to become 
president of Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, effective July 1. Dr. James 
has been director of instruction in 
the School of Agriculture since 1957, 
and a faculty member since 1939. 
He is chairman of the colleze’s Ath- 
letic Council and president of the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. 


Armour 


James K. Sims, £r., has been ap- 
pointed personnel manager of the 
Armour Agricul- 
tural Chemical 
Company, it has 
been announced 
by W. E. Shel- 
burne, president. 

Mr. Sims was 
engineering per- 
sonnel manager 
for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. 
Marietta, Ga., from 1951 until his 
present appointment. 

Thomas E. Sharp has been ap- 
pointed market development man- 
ager for Armour, Mr. Shelburne has 
also announced. 

Mr. Sharp was with the research 
division of Armour and Company, 
Chicago, from 1951 until his present 
appcintment. Prior to that time, he 
was associated with Standard Oil 
cf Indiana in research and technical 
sales for 14 years. 


lowa State 


Doyle E. Peaslee, who received his 
Ph.D. degree from lowa State Uni- 
versity this year, has been appoint- 
ed to the staff of The Connecticut 
Agicultural Experiment Station, di- 
rector James G. Horsfall announces. 

A native of Kansas, Dr. Peaslee 
has made soil fertility studies at 
Kansas State College and at the 
Iowa State University. At the Sta- 
tion, he will investigate methods of 
testing soils for plant food elements. 


Arkansas 


Governor Faubus has appointed 
Joe Brady, general manager, Delta 
Fertilizer Co., Helena Cotton Oil 
Co., Helena, to the Plant Board as 
the representative of the fertilizer 
and cottonseed oil industry. Mr. 
Brady succeeds Lloyd Dhonau, sales 
manager, Arkansas Plant Food Co., 
North Little Rock, whose term had 
expired. 


Richardson 


The appointment of C. A. Cremens 
as Chicago district manager has been 
announced by Richardson Scale Co. 
He has been with the firm for four- 
teen years. 
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INDUSTRY 


John L. French, a fertilizer sales- 
man and manager for more than 39 
years, has been 
named general 
sales manager 
for the fertilizer 
division at Vir- 
ginia - Carolina 
Chemical  Cor- 
poration. Mr. 
French succeeds 
A. P. Gates who 
recently was 
clevated to vice president. 

The appointment marks the high- 
light of a 33-year career during 
which Mr. French served Virginia- 
Carolina in every possible sales 
capacity. 


French 


Gilman Paper 


Howard Gilman, executive vice- 
president of Gilman Paper Com- 
pany, announces the following 
changes in its executive and sales 
personnel. 


Harry C. Lawless becomes a staff 
vice-president and a member of the 
executive advisory committee. 

Dean Wellington becomes general 
sales manager with authority over 
the sales of the following divisions: 

Standard Products Division—Wil- 
liam Peist, sales manager. 

Specialty Papers & Pulp Division 
—Robert Bringman, sales manager. 

Multiwall Bag Division — Edward 
Burgers, Jr., sales manager. 


Bleached Board Division— 

Tom L. Jones, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and director of multiwall sales 
of Arkell & Smiths, and recently 
regional sales manager of the Multi- 
wall Division of West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, has joined Gil- 
man and becomes special represent- 
ative in the multiwall bag division. 


Buell Engineering 


Jack L. Schumann has been elect- 
ed president and a director of Buell 
Engineering Company, Inc., it was 
announced by R. F. Palyter, chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Schumann 
succeeds J. A. McBride, who will 
continue as a board member and 
consultant. Mr. Schumann, 46, joined 
the Buell organization in 1946. 
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Hubbard Hall 


Executive changes within the 
Hubbard-Hall Chemical Co. were 
announced by the firm’s beard of 
directors. 


Frederic R. Kellogg, fcrmerly 
president, has been elected chair- 
man of the board, and Edward R. 
Jones, formerly executive vice pres- 
ident, has been advanced to pres- 
ident and chief executive officer. 
Mr. Jones also is treasurer. 

Richard F. Puffer has been elect- 
ed vice president and will be di- 
rector of the industrial division. 

James R. Rossman, fcrmerly vice 
president, has been designated ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Charles T. Kellogg has been elect- 
ed assistant treasurer. 


Northwest Nitro 


James V. O'Leary has been elected 
president of Northwest Nitro-Chem- 
icals, Ltd., and Tom B. Potter has 
been elected executive vice pres- 
ident, it was announced June 2 fol- 


O'Leary 


Potter 


lowing a meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. 


Northwest is the Canadian agri- 
cultural chemicals affiliate of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation. Mr. 
O'Leary was previously general 
sales manager of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation. Mr. Potter has 
been Northwest’s sales manager 
since August, 1959. 


Agrico 


J. J. Repko has been named 
production superintendent for fer- 
tilizers and chemicals at the Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant of The American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company, it was 
announced by R. M. Richey, general 
superintendent. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Election of Dr. Guy T. McBride, Jr. 
as vice president of Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Company has been announced 
by Claude O. Stephens, president. 
After having acted as a chemical en- 
gineering consultant to the Company 
for several years, Dr. McBride join- 
ed Texas Gulf on June 1, 1958 and a 
year later was named manager of 
the Research Department. He was 
formerly associate professor of 
chemical engineering and Dean of 
Students at The Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton. 


AP GC 


M. E. McCollam has been appoint- 
ed consulting agronomist by Ameri- 
can Potash & 
Chemical Cor- 
poration it was 
announced by W. 
M. Clines, gen- 
eral sales man- 
ager, Western. 

Dr. McCollam 
held the post of 
agronomist at 

McCollam Washi ngton 
State College’s West Washington Ex- 
perimental Station for nine years 
prior to his association with the 
potash industry in 1929. He joined 
the American Potash Institute in 
1935 and served with the organiza- 
tion until his retirement January 1 
of this year. 


Dr. McCollam will headquarter at 
AP&CC’s San Francisco district sales 
office while on company assign- 
ments. In addition to his position 
with AP&CC, he is currently serving 
as chairman of the Soil Improve- 
ment Committee of the California 
Fertilizer Association. 


IMGC 


Donald G. Wolff has joined the 
patent department of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Skokie, Illinois, as a patent attorney. 
He was a patent attorney with 
Wyandotte, Michigan, before join- 
ing IMC, and prior to that had been 
in patent law in petroleum, food, 
and paper industries. 

Herbert S. Swan, Jr., has joined 
International, as supervisor, chemi- 
cal and industrial advertising and 
sales promotion. He was creative di- 
rector for J. W. Spellman, Inc., Bos- 
ton advertising agency, before join- 
ing IMC, and prior to that had held 
advertising positions with General 
Electric Company and Procter & 
Gamble. 
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sizes and types make this the 
most complete line of Clamshell 
Buckets anywhere. Write for free illustrated 


catalog. Blaw-Knox Equipment Division, Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 


BLAW-KNOX 


Clamshel/ Buckets 


Chase Bag 


Richard J. Price has been appoint- 
ed chief industrial engineer of Chase 
Bag Company. 

He will direct 

the company’s 

industrial engi- 

neering depart- 

ment, now head- = 
quartered at St. 
Louis. Mr. Price 
was previously 
associated with 
Continental Can 
Company in various industrial en- 
gineering capacities. 


Price 


Dorr-Oliver 


Charles H. Scott has been named 
chief mechanical development en- 
gineer by Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, 
Stamford, Connecticut. He has been 
associated with the company for 33 
years, most recently handling en- 
gineering coordination as well as 
mechanical development within the 
Development Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Scott is considered Dorr- 
Oliver’s most prolific inventor, since 
he has been granted 57 patents by 
the United States, many of these 
developments also having been 
patented in 22 foreign countries 


West Virginia 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company has promoted John Floyd 
to the newly created position of 
technical sales service manager for 
its multiwall bag division, it was 
announced by Victor S. Luke, divi- 
sion manager. Mr. Floyd joined West 
Virginia in 1954. 


US Borax 


Appointment of Dr. Robert F. 
Crawford as agricultural research 
scientist for U. S. Borax Research 
Corporation, Anaheim (Calif.), is an- 
nounced by Dr. C. L. Randolph, vice 
president of the United States Borax 
& Chemical Corporation subsidiary 


General Chemical 


Thomas W. Collins, Jr., has been 
named manager of agricultural 
chemical sales for Allied Chemical's 
General Chemical Division, it is an- 
nounced by John L. Damon, director 
of agricultural chemicals. 

With the division 25 years, Mr. 
Collins was agricultural chemical 
production supervisor prior to be- 
coming assistant sales manager in 
1951. Earlier he served as chief 
chemist of General's agricultural 
chemical plant at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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HONORS 


Manufacturing Chemists 


R. C. McCurdy, president of Shell 
Chemical Company, was elected 
chairman of the board of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association dur- 
ing the organization's 88th annual 
meeting at The Greenbrier. 

He succeeds John T. Connor, pres- 
ident of Merck & Co., Inc. 


C. L. W. Swanson 


Dr. C. Loyal W. Swanson, chief 
agronomist for Texaco, Inc., was 
recently elected to membership in 
the University of Illinois Chapter of 
Gamma Sigma Delta, the Honor So- 
ciety of Agriculture. Eligibility for 
membership is based largely on 
scholarship and “by virtue of a 
signal service to agricultural devel- 
opment.” Dr. Swanson is a graduate 
of Iowa State University with a 
major in soils. He has offices in 
Chicago and is responsible for re- 
search and development activities as 
related to fertilizers for Texaco. 


The Plant Food Pavilion set up by 
the Fertiliser Association of India 
in collaboration with its seven mem- 
bers and the Union Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture at the World Agri- 
culture Fair was given a Special 
Award in the National Sector. 

The Prime Minister, Shri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, presided over the clos- 
ing ceremony. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by the Vice-President, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. The award, a golden 
medal, was received by Shri C. R. 
Ranganathan, executive director of 
the Fertiliser Association of India, 
on behalf of the participants in the 
Plant Food Pavilion. 

The participants in the Pavilion 
were: The Fertiliser Association of 
India, Sindri Fertilizers and Chemi- 
cals Ltd., EI.D. — Parry Group, 
Union Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture (Fertilisers and Manures Sec- 
tion), the Kisan Khad Scheme of 
India, Rallis India Ltd., Shaw Wal- 
lace & Co., Ltd., Japan Ammonium 
Sulphate Export Co. Ltd. and 
D.C.M. Chemical Works. 


The Plant Food Pavilion provided 
an ideal example of concerted ef- 
fort in a common cause and showed 
how the resources of private and 
public sectors could be pooled to- 
gether in the interests of the coun: 
ay. 
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MURIATE 
POTASH 


the 
PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


‘ees symbol stands for high-grade uniform, coarse and 
granular Muriate of Potash (609 K.O minimum). South- 
west Potash Corporation provides a dependable supply of 
HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. 


* Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 
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PROFIT 


QUALITY CONTROL + INVENT AT LOWER COSTS 


PNEU-WEIGH (Mode! 36-20) Weigher for: 
® proportioning coating agents to prills or 
gronules 

© proportioning acids to rock dust 

© check-weighing incoming bulk ingredients 
© checking recycle for process efficiency 

© interdepaortmental inventory checking 


FEEDERS 
HI-WEIGH (Models 37-20 & 37-42) Weighing INCREASE PROFITS 
Feeders for: : 
© blending or feeding dry ingredients . . . om- OF LEADING 
monia, rock dust, solid nitrogen, potash, super, : ; 
triple-super, etc. 


-FORMULATORS! 


High fidelity formulation plus rugged dependability are essential 

to any profitable ammoniation or granulation process. Omega Feeders 
and Weighers subjected to the severest conditions, have maintained 
super-accurate fertilizer analysis . . . assuring top quality 
finished goods and preventing waste of vital ingredients. 


MODEL 37-20 

High Capacity — feed rates of over 3,000 Ibs. per min. 

High Accuracy — + 1% by weight of set feed rote within range 
Wide Range — provided by 100:! variable speed transmission 
Bulletin — 35-N62 


MODEL 37-42P 
Extra High Capacity — feed rates to 10,000 Ibs. per min. 


High Acc — + 2% of . weight (wei i + 1% ight of set feed rate 
of max. weight (weigher); + by weigh re 


Wide Range — 
Bulletin — 35.20A.1 


MODEL 36-20 

High Capacity — 0 to 10, 100, 500, 1000, 2000, 3000 Ibs. per min 

High Accuracy — + 2% of maximum rate 

Wide Range — 10:1! (constant speed drive); 50:1 (variable speed drive) 
Bulletin — 36-P1 


Industries 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE + PROPORTIONEERS + OMEGA 


METERS * FEEDERS + CONTROLS / CONTINUOUS PROCESS ENGINEERING 


For complete data on any of these feeders or weighers, request 
descriptive literature. Write to  B-I-F Industries, Inc., 538 Harris 
Avenue, Providence 1, R. I. 


CommerciaL 
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POTASH 


Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona’s all-new, specially-sized 
granular muriate of pctash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen 
size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 
Whatever your mixing method —batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer uniform in particle size. 


American Polash & Chemical Corporation 


ANGELES YORK SAN + PORTLAND CORE.) + ATLANTA + CHICAGO « RUREVEPORT + 
Main Cifice:; BOOO West Sixth Street, Los Angeles S4, California 
New York Office: 9O Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Plants; TACHA ANT LOS ANGELES, CALISORNIA: HENDERSON, NEVADA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
{AMERICAN LITHIUM CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED AND ANTONIO CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED) 


Producers of: BORAX + POTASH + SODA ASH + SALT CAKE + LITHIUM + BROMINE + CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agriculture 
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CHANGES 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Company, At- 
lanta, has been named exclusive 
sales agents for Hou-Actinite (Hous- 
ton sludge) it was announced by 
George W. McCarty, chairman of 
the firm. A five year contract was 
awarded by the City of Houston, 
Department of Public Works. 

Sales will be concentrated in Tex- 
as and surrounding states, Mr. Mc- 
Carty said, with a majority of the 
product going to fertilizer mixers 
and manufacturers. 


Calspray 


In a major organizational move, 
California Spray-Chemical Corpor- 
ation recently announced the con- 
solidation of its Mid-Atlantic and 
New England districts, effective 
June 1. According to M. E. Wieren- 
ga, Calspray’s marketing manager 
and vice-president, the move will 
give the company more effective 
customer contact and will result in 
substantial administrative and 
equipment economies. 

Manager for the new district is 
Dr. Robert T. Wallace, currently 
managing the Mid-Atlantic district. 
He will be assisted by Mr. Charles 
Lupsha, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Wierenga. 


Sturtevant 


J. D. Robertson, Inc., 3133 Maple 
Drive, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga., manu- 
facturers representatives who use a 
private plane to keep in touch with 
prospects throughout the Southeast, 
have been named to _ represent 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston 22, 
Mass. The group will represent 
Sturtevant in eight southeastern 
states—North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


Union Special 

Union Special has just recently 
completed the move into its newly 
constructed building at Atlanta. This 
is the third important expansion that 
has occurred in Atlanta since the 
office was first opened in 1933 

Union £pecial’s Atlanta territory 
sales organization is headed by Wil- 
liam G. Booth, manager, and Philip 
T. Lancaster, assistant manager, 
with William S. Carter, office man- 
ager. The phone number is now 
Trinity 5-9237. The new office ad- 
dress is 2120 Plasters Bridge Rd., 
N.E. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Stauffer, Shell and Western States 
Chemical have joined hands to build 
at Dominguez a plant with capacity 
of over 50,000 annual tons to produce 
a full line of complex solid fertilizers 
for the Western market. To be in 
operation early in 1961, the plant 
will supply nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash fertilizers. 


DELAWARE 


American-Israel Phosphate Co. has 
been chartered with authorized capi- 
tal stock of $250,000. Corporation 
Trust Co., Wilmington, is serving as 
principal office. 


GEORGIA 


McLeod's Fertilizers, as we reported 
back in January, and which you 
may remember as Omega Fertilizer 
Works, have moved to Tifton. As we 
told you at the time, they had to 
move because the railroad moved 
away from them at Omega. 

John D. McLeod is the owner. 
The old plant is still in use, spe- 
cializing in bagging what Tifton 
makes. 

The new Tifton plant has a capa- 
city of 40 to 45 hourly tons, and stor- 
age space for 12,000 tons of finished 
goods—and has been running 24 
hours a day, under the supervision 
of A. J. Frazier. Omega can store 
4,000 tons. The paper work is still 
located at Omega, and a private two- 


way radio set-up keeps the two in 
constant touch. 


INDIANA 


Clinton County Farm Bureau plans 
a bulk biending plant at Frankfort, 
to produce fertilizers tailored to 
match soil tests they will make. It 
will be built and the grounds of 
the Fairground elevator owned by 
the cooperative. 


LOUISIANA 


Guaranty Fertilizer Co., Bunkie, last 
month suffered a fire estimated at 
$400,000 damage. The two story 
building, which covered two square 
blocks, house a granulating plant 
and all other machinery, plus trucks 
and other equipment. All was a 
total loss, but covered by insurance. 

The fire, which took place in the 
early morning hours, was already 
out of control when the firemen ar- 
rived. Defective wiring was blamed. 
Roy Fontaine, owner, says it will be 
rebuilt in time for next season op- 
eration. 


Farm Chemical Services, Inc., Mon- 
roe, has been chartered with capital 
stock listed as $25,000. 

International Fertilizer Co., Dover, 
Del., has been granted a Louisiana 
charter. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Dixie Fertilizer Company, Meridian, 
has held ground-breaking ceremon- 


Left: John D. McLeod, owner of Omega Fertilizer Works, shown with a bag of fertilizer which 
has just rolled off the line. Right: iNew fertilizer plant in Tifton, Ca., constructed by McLeod's 


Fertilizers. 


CommerciaL Fertinizer 
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ies for the $1,000,000 plant which is 
said to be the largest of its kind in 
the US. Sludge will compose some 
30% of the raw material, and the 
plant will have a capacity of 120,000 
annual tons of fertilizer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Nitrogen has, at least 
for the time being, dropped its plans 
to build a plant to utilize the lignite 
stockpile at the Garrison dam. Tight 
money was blamed by George C. 
Van Nostrand, president of the 1958- 
founded concern, for the change in 
plans. 


OREGON 


N. E. Wilber, Harbor, has a 15 year 
lease from the State Land Board on 
a 20-mile strip of coastal water, from 
which he plans to harvest kelp and 
seaweed as raw material for ferti- 
lizer. The lease calls for a minimum 
annual harvest of 1,000 tons, on 
which the State collects 10c per wet 
ton. 


UTAH 


Texas Gulf Sulphur announced June 
1 favorable results from its first test 
well on potash leases in southeastern 
Utah. The well was completed one 
month following the signing of an 
agreement under which Texas Gulf 
will acquire and commercially de- 
velop the extensive Utah potash 
properties of Dehli-Taylor Oil Cor- 
poration. The latter will retain a 25 
per cent interest, as has been re- 
ported here. 

“The test results were consistent 
with earlier estimates of the thick- 
ness and grade of the potash strata,” 
according to Claude O. Stephens, 
president of Texas Gulf. A second 
well is now near the coring stage 
and a third rig is being moved on 
location to accelerate Texas Gulf's 
test program. The drilling is taking 
place in the Cane Creek Anticline 
area. 

Texas Gulf used compressed air 
rather than mud as the drilling and 
coring medium. This is believed to 
be the first successful use of air in 
the coring of salt and potash. This 
technique speeded drilling, eliminat- 
ed leaching and led to 100 per cent 
core recovery in the potash zone. 


EL SALVADOR 


Phoenix-Rheinrohr, Dusseldorf steel 
maker which is participating in the 
$12,000,000 fertilizer plant going up 


in Colombia, is duplicating the pic- 
ture in El Salvador. 

Both plants are due in production 
by the middle of next year. Together 
they will supply half the Colombian 
market, as well as the entire needs 
of Panama and the common market 
group of El] Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras. 

Phoenix-Rheinrohr visualizes a 
chain of such plants, with invest- 
ments running to $100,000,000, which 
will serve Argentina, Brazil, Peru 
and Ecuador. 


ENGLAND 


Imperial Chemical Industries plant 
at Severnside, which we listed last 
month as planned to turn out 100,- 
0000 annual tons was obviously 
meant to read 100,000 tons. Our print- 
ers and proof readers faces are red. 
Thanks to a good reader who spotted 
this slip almost the same day the 
book came out. 


GERMANY 


Rheinische Braunkohlen Kraftstoff 
of Wesseling has under construction 
a urea plant slated to produce 25,090 
annual tons when completed. 


INDIA 


J. C. Carlile Corp., Denver, USA, 
built the Valley Nitrogen plant at 
Helm, Cal. A while back S. K. Patil, 
India’s minister for food and agri- 
culture visited Helm. Carlile are 
now negotiating the construction of 
an integrated complex fertilizer 
plant in India. 


KOREA 


Honam Fertilizer Company. which 
has undertaken the construction, on 
behalf of the government, of the 
$23,500,000 Naju plant, will be ham- 
pered in its progress unless capital 
subscriptions come in to finance the 
85,000 annual ton urea fertilizer 
plant. 


MEXICO 


Petoleos Mexicanos within two years 
expect to have in operation 28 
plants which will turn out more than 
500,000 annual tons of fertilizer ma- 
terials and fertilizer. Pemex is oil 
agency for the Mexican government. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Amoniaco Portuguese, through a 
subsidiary, will erect an ammonia 
and fertilizer plant at Lourenco Mar- 
ques. 


CRAND ISLE BECINS OPERATION 
Commercial operation has begun at the world's 
first offshore sulphur mine—the largest steel 
structure ever erected in the ocean. Located 
seven miles off the coast of Louisiana in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the one-half-mile-long struc- 
ture is the principal part of a $30 million 


Freeport Sulphur Company project to mine a 
major new sulphur deposit known as Grand 
Isle. Units of the island are: the heating 
plant where boilers, air compressors, pumps 
and generators supply the necessary mining 
“tools’’; the employees’ housing faciilties 
which can accommodate 120 men and con- 
tain TV and recreation rooms, kitchen, cafe- 
teria, first-aid room and offices; a heliport; 
and at the far end, the drilling and produc- 
tion platform. The separate chee instal- 
lation at the left sinks wells to relieve the 
ore body of excess mine water. 


PAKISTAN 


Madras will have three fertilizer 
plants about a year from now, all in 
the private sector, which will al- 
most meet the 200,000 annual ton 
demand for superphosphate. Mean- 
while the government is hoping to 
get extra superphosphate from other 
parts of India whose programs are 
further along. 


IRAN 


About 20 miles north of Shiraz, a 
$29,000,000 fertilizer plant is under 
construction by British and French 
firms. When complete it will be cap- 
able of 350 daily tons of ammoni- 
mum nitrate and 180 of urea. 


AT CALSPRAY DEDICATION 
Pulling a switch to start operations at Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation's multi- 
million dollar plant food plant in Kennewick, 
Washington, are |. to r.: Governor Albert D. 
Rosellini, Washington; Agnes Lee McConnell, 
who modeled the ‘stylish Ortho sack dress’; 
Governor Edmund G. Brown, California; Gov- 
ernor john Burroughs, New Mexico. The oc- 


casion was the official plant dedication May 
17 attended by several hundred civic, press 
and broadcasting notables from the North- 
west. 
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Above: Piedmont Liquid Fertilizer plant at 

Matthews, N. C.. as viewed from railroad 

tracks alongside the pliant 

Below: Owner joe Buice standing at plant 

door, giving thought to plans for next season 
Fertilizer staff photographs.) 


How can a liquid fertilizer plant, 
using diammonium phosphate as a 
base material, compete with solid 
fertilizers in the heart of the ‘cheap 
superphosphate country’? Your ed- 
itors had been wondering about this 
ever since Joe Buice started making 
liquid mixed fertilizers two years 
ago at Matthews, N. C., on the out- 
skirts of Charlotte. 


But there hadn't been much doubt 
in Joe Buice’s mind. As a dealer for 
Dixie Guano Co., Joe had watched 
nitrogen solutions gain a strong foot- 
hold in North Carolina and in near- 
by South Carolina. So why not com- 
plete liquid fertilizers? 


After examining the capital re- 
quirements and the delivered cost 
of materials required for conven- 
tional liquid mixed goods produced 
by acid neutralization of ammonia, 
he decided to try a different ap- 
proach. Joe believed he could come 
out with about half the usual capi- 
tal investment if he built a simple- 
dissolution liquid mixing plant. . . 
and readily-soluble diammonium 
phosphate was available from Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in limited 
quantities for experimental and ed- 
ucational purposes. 

Leasing property alongside the 
railroad siding where his direct-ap- 
plication nitrogen solutions storage 
tanks were located, Joe Buice hired 
a couple of workmen and set out 
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different approach 


Diammonium Phosphate 


makes liquid fertilizers 
at North Carolina plant 


building his low-cost plant. He had 
a six-ton batch reactor vessel fab- 
ricated from mild steel, and recessed 
it in the ground so that its upper 
edge was level with the concrete 
floor of the structure. 

A simple wooden hopper on a 
beam scale was positioned beside 
the tank well to feed in the solid 
materials. Half of the reactor tank 
mouth was covered with a platform, 
and a small solutions tank to suppiy 
supplementary nitrogen was mount- 
ed on the platform, directly over the 
reactor tank. 

A motor-driven double-propeller 
agitator, a water feed pipe and me- 
ter, and a discharge pump complet- 
ed the equipment. This, along with 
the tractor shovel aisleway, occu- 
pied about a third of the building, 
with two walled-off solids-storage 
bins taking up the remainder of the 
space. 

Outside the building, a wooden 
dock gives floor-level access to rail 
cars that bring the solid materials, 
and a small office is located on the 
end of the dock away from the rail 
siding. 

Two outdoor storage tanks com- 
plete the physical equipment. A 12,- 
000-gallon vertical aluminum tank 
fabricated by General Metals stores 
nitrogen solutions, and a 6,000 gal- 
lon mild steel tank built by Buffalo 
Tank holds liquid mixes ready for 
shipment. The aluminum unit is gen- 
erally filled with Allied’s ‘Uran’ 
which is sold for direct application, 
as well as being used in the mixed 
liquid formulas, and the steel storage 
tank holds 5-10-10. 

A pump mounted on the concrete 
footing for the solutions tank loads 
trucks or delivery tanks directly or 
transfers the solutions to the small 
indoor tank to be fed into the re- 
actor vessel. Most of the liquids 
transfer is handled in plastic hoses, 
suitable for both the nitrogen solu- 
tions and the slightly-acid liquid 
mixed grades. 

Processing of mixed goods is rela- 
tively slow, with the usual five-ton 
batch requiring an hour for com- 


plecion. After the necessary water is 
metered into the reactor tank, the 
potash is added and put into solu- 
tion before the diammonium phos- 
phate (21-53-0) is introduced. Nitro- 
gen solution is added at the same 
time as the diammonium phosphate. 
Experiencing some difficulty get- 
ting the potash into solution, espe- 
cially in early-season months when 
the water is cold, Joe Buice has sus- 
pended an immersion heater into 
the tank to try to bring the tempera- 
ture up to about 85° F and accelerate 
dissolution. 

Joe believes operating costs — 
electricity in particular—are fairly 
high for his plant and estimates this 
cost at 72 cents per batch. This, how- 
ever, is no big factor, as output of 
liquid mixed formulas is approxi- 
mately 600 tons a year, consisting 
principally of 5-10-10, 8-6-8 and 
4-8-1z for farm crops and 12-6-6 for 
lawns. 15-5-5 and 14-7-7 have also 
been produced experimentally for 
the lawn applications. 

All samples examined by the state 
control office (75% are pulled from 
the storage tanks or mixing vat, and 
the remainder are drawn from de- 
livery truck or applicator) have met 
or exceeded guarantees, the owner 
says, although no attempt is made 
to overformulate, other than round- 
ing-off fractions to whole numbers. 

In addition, Piedmont sells about 
325 tons of non-pressure direct-ap- 
lication nitrogen solutions annually. 

Most of the tonnage is applied to 
small grains, pastures and corn, with 
emphasis on top-dressing for corn. 
Spray nozzles are used for cultivated 
land, dribble nozzles for pastures, and 
Piedmont applies 75% of the goods 
it sells, !ending equipment for an- 
other 15-20% of the application. 
Selling direct, without dealers or 
distributors, Joe Buice holds his pay- 
roll to one employee plus two half- 
time farmers who help with appli- 
cation. Distribution is confined for 
the most part to a 20 or 25 mile 
radius, but they will deliver up to 
40 miles for a big order. 

Application equipment is a com- 
bination of General Metals and John 
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Blue units. Truck application rates 
are controlled by a metering pump 
driven off the wheel, with a double 
chain tightener (one on each side). 
Dye marker is used for straight 
swaths. 

One additional customer service 
offered by Piedmont is sowing les- 
pedeza seeds simultaneously with 
top-dressing grains; this is done with 


an engine-driven seed spreader pull- 
ed behind the tractor, with a hop- 
per capacity adequate for five acres. 

Their big season for liquid mixes 
is early February to mid-May in the 
spring, and late August to mid-Octo- 
ber in the fall. Most of the liquid 
nitrogen moves between early Feb- 
ruary and late April and between 
mid-June and mid-July. 


Joe Buice has done just exactly 
what he set out to do: get into 
liquid mixing on an experimental 
basis at the lowest possible outlay. 
If the business is really ‘going’ after 
five years, he says, he’ll open a big- 
ger plant, with a phosphoric acid- 
ammonia neutralization set-up, in a 
better farming section farther from 
urban Charlotte. 


1. Diammonium phosphate storage bin holds about 11% cars of material 


2. Other storage bin is filled with fine white muriate of potash. Both 
solid materials are unloaded from box cars and carried into bins by 
tractor shovel 


3. Tractor shovel work area has immediate access to both solid ma- 
terials bins, one located at back end of building, the other on side 
away from rail siding 


4. Single solid-material feed hopper is mounted on beam scale piat- 
form, has full-width feed gate and chute (for maximum dispersion) 
discharging directly into mixing tank at right; tractor shovel fills hop- 
per from left, at upper end of steeply-sloping hopper bottom 

S$. Other processing equipment is also simple. Meter is for water 
Calibrated tank barely visible at top holds solution for supplementary 
nitrogen. Motor directly below tank is agitator drive. Pump at right 


moves liquid mixture from sunken mixing tank to outdoor storage 
tark or truck. 
6. View, from above, down into mixing vessel shows coils of immersion 
heater (suspended by rope into tank), water feed pipe (extending from 
elbow down into tank), and double-propeller agitator lifted just 
above surface of liquid. 
7. Applicator truck with 21-foot spray boom across front —_— 
trailer coupled to hitch on back. Vertical tank at rear is 13,0¢ -galion 
aluminum storage ves-el for nitrogen solutions. 
8. Tractor applicator is transported on Army surplus trailer, once a 
part of a portable water distillation unit. 
9. Cl truck, also acquired with portable water distiller, now carries 
lawn-fertilizing equipment. Liquid mixture from smaller tanks at 
front is diluted in large tank for lawn application. 

(Commercial Fertilizer staff photographs.) 
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New Single Beam Balance 


Ohaus Scale Corporation announc- 
es addition of a new item to their 
line of Harvard Trip Balances. This 
new single beam balance has a 
beam graduated in both metric and 
avoirdupois weighing standards. 
This balance was developed to be 
appropriate for No. 0225 as speci- 
fied in Council of Chief State School 
Officers ‘Purchase Guide.’ The 
metric graduations are 28.4 gram by 
0.2 gram and the avoirdupois grad- 
uations are 1 ounce by 0.01 ounce. 
The baiance is available as Model 
1454 with 6” diameter Opal Glass 
plates or as Model 1454S with 6” 
diameter Stainless Steel plates. Both 
models list for $25.00. 

The:many features of other Ohaus 
Harvard Trip Balances such as self- 
aligning bearings, box-end beams, 
recessed balance adjustment nuts, 
relief etched stainless steel beams, 
sliding type poise, and angle view 
dials and beams are found in this 
new balance. Base is equipped for 
use in specific gravity weighing. It 
finds use in educational, laboratory, 
and industrial applications. 

Descriptive literature is available 
by circling number 1 on CF’s In- 
formation Service card, page 47. 


Bulk Blending Brochure 

Fertilizer Engineering and Equip- 
ment Company, Inc., announces 
availability of its bulk blending 
package brochures: #32, equipment 
only; #200, equipment and building; 
#654, a combination bulk-blend 
warehouse operation. 

The brochures contain engineer- 
ing improvements, descriptions, di- 
mensions, details and prices. Other 
features include a centralized con- 
trol point; building data and infor- 
mation on turnkey contracts. 

For complete information, circle 
number 2, and write brochure num- 
ber(s) desired in top margin of CF’s 
Information Service card, page 47. 


Improved Nozzle 


Three improvements on the #210 
Nozzle are described in new Bulle- 
tin F-210, from OPW-Jordan. Bet- 
ter design, higher flow and longer 
life are achieved with the improve- 
ments. Bulletin F-210 describes how 
a design change permits head-on 
filling in corner areas and in all 
close clearance positions. Higher 
flow rate, achieved by redesigning 
flow areas, permits faster tank fill- 
ing, cuts costs, saves money. Larger 
drag lugs, which protect nozzle if 
dropped, and prolong life, are also 
described. Other features, flow chart, 
capacities, temperature ratings, ma- 
terials of construction, sizes and 
prices are also included. 

For copy of Bulletin F-210, circle 
number 3 on CF’s_ Information 
Service card, page 47. 
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Dry Processing Catalog 

Newest information on Sturtevant 
Mill Company’s full line of dry pro- 
cessing equipment is contained in 
the firm's 1960 dry processing equip- 
ment catalog, made available last 
month. 

Illustrated with photographs, 
flowsheets, tables and graphs, the 
eight-page booklet contains infor- 
mation on Sturtevant’s air separa- 
tors, blenders, mixers, Micronizer 
fluid energy grinders, Pulver-Mill 
impact grinders, other crushing and 
milling machines, dens, elevators, 
granulators, screens, laboratory 
equipment and other machinery and 
accessories. 

For a copy of the new catalog, 
circle number 4 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 47. 


Liquid Relief Valves Catalog 


A new 28-Page Liquid Relief and 
Special Service Safety-Relief Valve 
Catalog, in color, has been publish- 
ed by Farris Engineering Corpora- 
tion. 

This new catalog describes and 
illustrates the complete Farris line 
of Safety-Relief Valves for marine 
service, fire pump service, hydraul- 
ic pressure systems, liquified gases, 
chemical corrosive service and gen- 
eral industrial service. 

A new series of low cost, com- 
pact, Safety-Relief Valves is cata- 
loged for the first time. Useful siz- 
ing information, capacity tables, 
weights and dimensions, and appli- 
cation data are arranged in a new 
format which greatly simplifies 
valve selection. 

In addition to liquid relief and 
special service valves this new cata- 
log provides brief descriptions of 
all other Farris products including: 
Safety-Relief Valves, Flexible 
Valves, Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Test Equipment, Steam Traps, Uni- 
versal Take Off Machine and Fuel 
Economizers. 

For a copy of this new 28-Page 
Catalog, circle number 5 on CF’s 
Information Service card, page 47. 


Pull-Type Spreader 
Hatfield ‘Roto-Werl’ Spreader 
Corp. announces introduction of a 
new ‘Agricultural Model’ spreader. 
Similar to Roto-Werl’s original 
model in outward appearance and 
principle of operation, the Agricul- 
turel Model has been increased to 3 
feet 9 inches in height, employs a 
different wheel bearing system and 
tire size (600 x 12). 

As its companion model, the new 
spreader combines time-saving 
speed (10 acres per hour) with ac- 
curately controlled spread rate and 
an even spread pattern. The unit's 
effective coverage swath of up to 
35 feet, depending upon the densi- 
ty of the material used, is three 
times that possible with other types 
of spreader mechanism. Open de- 
sign of its distribution rotors elimi- 
nates clogging, and positive action 
delivers a unique ‘double umbrella’ 
pattern which effectively eliminates 
gaps and ‘clumping’ in the spread 
coverage. An 8-foot hopper carries 
up to 1500 pounds, cuts down refill- 
ing. 

The manufacturer cites several 
features contributing to the dura- 
bility of the machine: stainless steel 
flow gates; no gears, chains, or belts 
used in construction of the rotor 
drive; sealed rotor bearings; cast 
aluminum rotors; roller wheel bear- 
ings; 14-gauge welded steel hopper. 

For a descriptive fact sheet, circle 
number 6 on CF’s Information 
Service card, page 47. 


Table Feeder Bulletin 


A two-color, four-page bulletin 
covers data on the new Omega Ta- 
ble Feeder, manufactured by B-I-F 
Industries. 

Features, advantages, description 
and operation, feed range and capa- 
cities, accessories and dimensions 
... all are covered in detail for this 
feeder, Model 0050-04. 

For free copy of Ref. No. 50.20-2, 
circle number 7 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 47. 


Control Valve Catalog 


P-K Paul Control Valves of 
unique Venturi-ball design are de- 
scribed in a new catalog issued by 
General Kinetics Corporation. The 
16 page catalog presents engineer- 
ing, specification and purchasing in- 
formation on the complete line of 
cast, barstock, and special valves, 
which are supplied in sizes from ™%” 
to 14”, for pressures frorn high vacu- 
um to 50,000 psi, and temperatures, 
from —425’F to 1800°F. The valves 
are supplied with all types of con- 
trol and positioning equipment and 
are suitable for the control of vir- 
tually all types of liquids, gases, 
vapors, and slurries. 

Catalog GV-101 is available by 
circling number 8 on CF’s Informa 
tion Service card, page 47. 
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Laboratory-Size Vibrating Screen 


The new Bartlett-Snow Type 
CDP 8-in. circular screening unit, 
designed for research laboratory, 
production-control labs, and _ pilot- 
plant use, features unusually quiet 
operation. In addition, it is readily 
carried by one man, weighing only 
about half as much as comparable 
units. 

The CDP Screening unit features 
a unique vertical-horizontal pulsat- 
ing action that assures fast, fine 
screening. The pulsating action is 


provided by two independently driv- 
en rotating shafts operated at ad- 
justable speed differentials. 


Each 


mvtor 1s rneostat controlied so the 
pulsating action can be readily ad- 
justed for different materials. The 
Wettlaufer-developed pulsating ac- 
tion screens most materials almost 
instantaneously and keeps the 
screen cloths clean. 

When used with standard sieves 
and pans without spouts, the CDP 
8-in. screening unit provides rapid 
analysis of measured batch sam- 
pies. When equipped with sieves 
fitted with spouts, the unit is use- 
full in production control for an- 
alysis of larger samples by continu- 
ous operation—or for continuous 
screening and recovery of valuable 
materials. 

This unit is ideally suited for 
screening granular, crystalline, pow- 
dery, or other dry materials, even 
through 20u, 325, and 400 mesh. In 
addition, it gives excellent results 
screening slurries and fluids. Even 
when operated continuously, there 
is no blinding of the screens. 

There is no vibration in the base, 
so the unit can be set on any table 
or bench. Motor operates on DC or 
25, 50, or 60-cycle AC current. The 


unit is also available in 12 and 18- 
in. sizes. 

For additional information, circle 
number 9 on CF’s Information 
Service card, page 47. 


Railway Track Scales 


Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 
announces publication of their Bul- 
letin #B-116-MC, describing the all- 
steel fabricated Murphy-Cardinal 
Railway Track Scales. 

These units are designed and man- 
ufactured in accordance with A.R. 
E.A. Specifications, for installation 
with either full floating, rigid con- 
crete, timber, or steel plate deck, 
and are equipped with double link 
suspension, which eliminates plat- 
form shock, saves wear and tear on 
the pivots and bearings and pro- 
longs the useful life of the scale. 

The Murphy-Cardinal Railway 
Track Scales are manufactured in 
standard capacities of 120-tons 
through 200-tons, with platform 
sizes of 50’ x 10’ up through 110’ x 
10° as standard. 

Other platform sizes and capaci- 
ties to 750-tons can be supplied as 
special units to meet individual cus- 
tomer requirements. 

Fcr additional information, circle 
number 10 on CF’s Information 
Service card, page 47. 


New Booklet on Hazards 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., has released 
a new booklet discussing the meas- 
urement, detection, correction, and 
litigation of casualty, fire, pollution, 
and product-liability hazards. The 
booklet stresses prevention of these 
hazards by means of plant apprais- 
als, precautionary labeling, toxico- 
logical testing, etc. It also empha- 
sizes the need for promptly calling 
in an expert in the investigation of 
industrial accidents when a mishap 
occurs, for any delay may occasion 
the loss of key pieces of evidence 
needed in later litigation, which 
only the expert is qualified to rec- 
ognize and evaluate. 

Copies of ‘Hazards’ which is writ- 
ten with insurance adjusters, plant 
safety officers, engineers, and others 
interested in the mitigation and 
avoidance of accidents in mind, are 
available by circling number 11 on 
a Information Service card, page 
47. 


New Box-Car Loader 

Now in production is a new, mod- 
ern centrifugal-action, bulk materi- 
al handler that makes the loading 
of even the largest box-car an ef- 
fortless, one-man task. The ‘Fling- 
er’ loader-piler can be had in four 
styles and nine models from the 
newly formed Conveyor Division 
of Finco, Inc. 

Designed to handle practically all 
dry bulk materials, the Flinger uti- 
lizes a short, high-speed rubber belt 
to increase the velocity of falling 
material in the feed-spout. As the 
belt flexes over a pulley, material 
is flung in a compact stream accur- 
ately as directed, and with less than 
the expected amount of dust. 

Commonly hung on a track-side 
wall or structural member where 
loading docks are not feasible or 
possible, the Flinger is also manu- 
factured as wheel-mounted type 
that can be moved where and when 
required. In addition the machine 
is made in models that mount at the 
head-end discharge point of perm- 
anent or portable conveyors. 

For additional information, circle 
number 12 on CF’s_ Information 
Service card, page 47. 


Fluid Flow Rate Alarms 


New Bulletin #175, now ready for 
distribution from Brooks Rotameter 
Company, gives details and exam- 
ples of rotameter accessories to pro- 
vide signalling and simple control 
functions. Copies are available by 
circling number 13 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 47. 
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Ribbon Blenders 

A complete line of ribbon blend- 
ers featuring automated control and 
pre-engineering has been announc- 
ed by Tower Iron Works. Designed 
specifically for fast accurate blend- 
ing of powders, pastes and liquids, 
these blenders are pre-engineered to 
reduce initial cost and custom serv- 
ice selected to insure suitability to 
specific requirements. With the au- 
tomatic program control board all 
auxiliary equipment for the cycle 
can be set into operation individu- 
ally or in sequence saving valuable 
operator time. 

Another feature of these blenders 
is Tower’s ‘Tri-Mix’ action, a de- 
velopment combining self-reversing 
flow with top to bottom turnover 
assuring perfect blending action 
without stratification. 

Avai'able in ail sizes, Tower rib- 
bon blenders can be fitted with a 
choice of four different agitators. 

For more information, circle num- 
‘ber 14 on CF’s Information Service 
card, page 47. 


Pressure Regulator Catalog 


Now available from OPW-Jordan, 
new 8-page Catalog J160-1 gives 
up-to-date information on the com- 
plete line of Sliding Gate Pressure 
Regulators. J160-1 describes in de- 
tail the OPW-Jordan self-operated, 
pilot-operated, solenoid operated 
and back pressure regulators. Slid- 
ing gate regulators are designed 
for use on steam, water, air, oil, 
gas or corrosive chemicals. The cat- 
alog describes the applications of 
each of the four basic types of reg- 
ulators and how each type works. 
The self-cleaning, self-lapping ac- 
tion of the sliding gate seat is clear- 
ly illustrated. J160-1 also explains 
how sliding gate construction gives 
straight through flow. The catalog 
has features, cutaway drawings, siz- 


No 


ing charts, flow curve, sample speci- 
fications and complete engineering 
information. 

For a free copy, circle number 15 
on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Constant Rate Air Sampler 

A new simplified air sampling 
device small enough to be held in 
one hand, has been perfected by 
the Du Pont Industrial Hygiene Lab, 
to help industrial hygienists, air 
pollution and safety experts to de- 
termine what harmful subs‘ances 
might be in the air. 

Weighing less than 4 pounds, the 
new device substitutes a miniature 
jet engine powered by a can of low- 
pressure liquefied gas for heavy, 
bulky, hand or motor driven pumps. 
Other than an ‘Instant Action’ con- 
trol valve, the Constant Rate ‘Uni- 
Jet’ contains no moving parts. 

Use in explosive or hazardous en- 
vironments is not restricted, as the 


Uni-Jet does not depend on electri- 
cal circuits or moving mechanical 
parts. 

Typical chemical pollutants which 
can be determined with the instru- 
ment include acid fumes, nitrogen 
oxides, sulfur dioxide, toluene, diis- 
ocyanate, phosgene, and hydrogen 
sulfide. 

For dust sampling, where a par- 
ticle count or radioactivity survey 
is desired, a standard filter attach- 
ment is substituted for the glass im- 
pinger. Dust particles caught on the 
special filter paper are then count- 
ed or measured in microanalytical 
equipment. 

For complete information, circle 
number 16 on CF’s_ Information 
Service card, page 47. 


New Bellows Flowmeter 


A new metallic Bellows Flowme- 
ter has been introduced by Fischer 
& Porter Company. This differen- 
tial pressure measuring device can be 
used for both flow and liquid level 
applications. It is accurate within 
2 of 1 percent using no mercury, 


seal-pots, purges or stuffing boxes. 
The meter body is completely self- 
draining and self-venting and is rat- 
ed at 2000 and 5000 psig in steel and 
stainless steel. The flowmeter has 
ranges from 0-20 to 0-300 inches of 
water and may be changed by a 
simple exchange of the range spring 
assemblies. 

This indicating and/or recording 
instrument can be equipped with a 
controller, totalizer, or with a pneu- 
matic or electric transmitter. Ad- 
ditional pressure and temperature 
indicators or pens are available. 

For additional information circle 
number 17 on CF’s_ Information 
Service Bureau card, page 47. 


Variable Speed Drives 

‘Types RS P.I.V. Variable Speed 
Drives, a new 6-page Folder 2874, 
Link-Belt Company's new 
constant horsepower variable speed 
drives, designed to meet capacity 
demands up to 50 horsepower and 
ratios up to 5.5:1. 

The folder describes the new fea- 
tures of a twin-strand single roll 
chain that operates between a pair 
of smooth facing wheels to change 
the ratio and output shaft speed as 
the effective diameter of the wheel 
faces is altered. In this manner 
stepless speed adjustments between 
maximum and minimum settings are 
achieved. 

Applications for the new drives 
include smooth, precise speed con- 
trol for heavy machine tools, tim- 
ing, mixing, synchronizing, convey- 
ing and handling systems. 

Folder 2874 also illustrates types 
of assemblies and sizes available, 
speed variation ratios and selection 
data. A copy can be had free by 
circling number 18 on CF's Informa- 
tion Service card, page 47. 


Teflon-Lined Valve 

A completely new line of chem- 
ically inert, corrosion-resistant sol- 
enoid valves, with molded bodies 
made of Teflon, have been develop- 
ed by Valcor Engineering Corpora- 
tion. The new valves are shock re- 
sistant, pressure proof and claimed 
to outlast and outperform steel in 
virtually any corrosive medium now 
used in American industry. 

These valves with bodies made of 
Teflon are stated to be ideal for 
critically corrosive and abrasive ap- 
plications where complete depend- 
ability is essential. They are de- 
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signed for normally closed on. 
cations in all normal AC and 
voltages. 

For complete technical informa- 
tion on Valcor solenoid valves made 
of Teflon, circle number 19 on CF’s 
Information Service Bureau card, 
page 47. 


Flexible Bin Level Indicators 


Two new Bin-Vue level indicators 
with flexible shafts—standard and 
explosion proof—have been an- 
nounced by Convair. 

These new Flexi-Shaft models 
will solve what has been a continual 
ge for companies using large 

ulk bins for storage where materi- 
als often build up along the sides of 
such bins. Although this build-up 
usually forms a funnel of static ma- 
terial and permits a free flow of 
materials in the center, it makes 


level control inaccurate and unre- 
liable, but the top-center-mounted 
Flexi-Shaft Model Bin-Vue assures 
control at any desired level. 

Bolted in place, the Flexi-Shaft 
indicator’s 1/100 hp motor turns a 
4-blade paddle by means of a tor- 
sion spring. The paddle turns con- 
tinuously as long as no material 
touches it. 

If material makes contact with 
the paddle, it stops. However, the 
motor continues to run, expanding 
the spring until it actuates a limit 
switch. This switch turns off the 
motor and any other equipment con- 
trolled by the Bin-Vue. When the 
materials fall away from the pad- 
dle, the torsion spring reactivates 
the paddle and unwinds from the 
limit switch, starting the motor and 
putting the unit in operation again. 

For further information, circle 
number 20 on CF’s_ Information 
Service card, page 47. 


Graphite Diaphragm Valves 


Three modifications of Impervite 
impervious graphite Diaphragm 
Valves are covered in this new five 
page catalog, including actual pho- 
tographs of the units, engineering 
drawings and dimensions, as well 
as charts showing Cv factors for 
each size. 

These valves utilize Impervite im- 
pervious graphite bodies with Hills- 


luly, 1960 


McCanna (Saunders Patent) bonnet 
assemblies. Corrosives contact only 
the impervious graphite, and the 
Teflon diaphragm, normally used. 
These valves are recommended for 
service with all corrosives except a 
few highly oxidizing agents. They 
are immune to effects of thermal 
shock, are non-contaminating, ac- 
commodate operating temperatures 
to 340°F. and operating pressures 
to 50 psi. 

Impervite diaphragm valves are 
furnished in seven sizes from one 
to eight inches in diameter. In the 
larger sizes they can be totally steel 
encased if desired. Bulletin No. 1610 
is available by circling number 21 
on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Liquid Fertilizer Stabilizer 


Stabilization of liquid fertilizers is 
the subject of a new technical data 
sheet just published by Minerals & 
Chemicals Corporation of America. 
The booklet describes the use of 
‘Attagel 30,’ a colloidal grade of 
Attapulgite, as an agent for the su- 
spension of plant nutrients in wa- 
ter. 

Three-hole punched for loose leaf 
filing, the bulletin completely de- 
scribes how the use of Attagel 30 
helps to overcome analysis and un- 
iformity problems in liquid fertili- 
zers. Types of fertilizers with which 
it has been successfully employed 
are presented. 

The 8-page data sheet also dis- 
cusses how the material is used and 
gives detailed specifications for the 
limited amount of process equip- 
ment required. Also given are six 
typical liquid fertilizer formulations 
in which Attagel 30 has been used 
successfully. Properties of the new 
material are presented in chart 
form. 

Technical Data Sheet T. I. 959 
may be obtained without cost by 
circling number 22 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 47. 


Variable-speed Drive Book 


A new 16-page, two-color catalog 
of ‘Zero-Max’ stepless variable speed 
drivers for fractional horsepower 
applications is now available free 
from the Zero-Max Company. 

Typical applications are both list- 
ed and pictured. Operating features 
and installation suggestions are ac- 
companied by numerous diagrams 
and tips on power transmission. 

Details on all types of units, with 
or without motor, in the new ‘400 
Series’ of ‘Zero-Max’ variable speed 
drives are complete and well-organ- 
ized. Charts and diagrams answer 
v rtually every one-tinn on the use 
of mechanical variable speed. 

For your copy of Catalog 400C560, 
circle number 23 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 47. 


New Palletizer 


A new pallet loading machine per- 
mits high speed one-man loading of 
standard pallets for transporting by 
fork lift truck. Developed by the 
Power-Curve Conveyor Company, 
the powered turnable station is used 


with a standard Power-Curve flexi- 
ble loader and swivel stacker. Bags 
are power propelled into position on 
the pallet with the machine oper- 
ator guiding each bag, using any 
palletizing pattern. 

When a pallet is loaded, the turn- 
table is power-rotated to position a 
new pallet while the loaded pallet 
is removed by fork lift. More than 
1000 bags an hour can be palletized 
by one man. The bags can be glued 
automatically to prevent shifting on 
the pallet. The complete installation 
is said to be less than half the cost 
of other machinery intended for this 
service. The system is described in 
Bulletin No. 30, available by cir- 
cling number 24 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service Bureau card, page 47. 


Conveyor Chain Bulletin 


Publication of a new 4-page bul- 
letin, number 6061, on its Rex line 
of flat-top conveyor chains has been 
announced by Chain Belt Company. 

Bulletin 6061 contains informa- 
tion on newly-designed Rex Steel 
TableTop that is claimed to be the 
most precise flat-top chain avail- 
able in the hinge-type, interlace link 
category. It also carries information 
on Nylon TableTop—a lightweight 
chain that provides long life and 
smooth carrying services without 
lubrication. 

In addition, the new bulletin out- 
lines operating advantages of its 
other flat-top chains which include: 
Steel and Nylon PlateTop roller 
chain; FlexTop that curves around 
sharp corners—and up and down 
moderate inclines; and heavy-duty 
Crescent Top for carousel-type con- 
veyors. 

For your free copy of bulletin 
6061, circle number 25 on CF’s In- 
formation Service card, page 47. 


Slide Gates 


Literature descriptive of a com- 
plete line of slide gates has recently 
been issued by The Bucket Elevator 
Company. They are designed for 
attachment to existing duct work, 
hoppers, screw conveyors, bucket 
elevators or other process machine- 
ry to control or shut off the flow of 
bulk materials. 

Slide Gates feature a cut-out ex- 
tension which matches the flange 
openings when the gates are full 
open. With this arrangement the 


track is always filled with a part 
of the blade affording smooth op- 
eration at all times. 

‘Buck-El’ Slide Gaies are avail- 
able in stainless or carbon steel in 
a wide range of sizes. Basic types 
include hand operated, rack and 
pinion operated or air operated. 

For complete information, circle 
number 26 on CF’s Information 
Service card, page 47. 
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The new St. Regis FORCE FLOW packs anything 
from pellets to pulverized goods! 


Now one machine —the new St. Regis Force FLow 
valve bag packer—can be used to pack fertilizer prod- 
ucts with widely different flow characteristics, struc- 
ture and size. Whether it’s pulverized or granular 
goods, this one machine will pack it with accurate 
weights into smaller, cleaner bags. 

Completely successful field tests on the Force 
FLow point out these remarkable advantages: 
Greater production speeds with less down time ¢ Bet- 
ter package * One-man operation * Higher tonnage 
output due to less down time * Rapid grade and net 
weight changes * Readily adaptable to both commer- 


*Trademark 


cial and specialty grades * Excellent weight accuracy 
¢ Reduced dusting and spillage * Easier to operate * 
Lower maintenance costs. 

Other special features of the Force FLow Packer 
include pneumatic-mechanical controls throughout, 
plus availability in 1, 2, 3 or 4-tube models. 

The Force F ow is another dramatic example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth in acticn —a complete 
bag service available from 13 manufacturing plants 
and 33 sales offices located across the country. 


For free literature, write Dept. CF-760, St. Regis 
Paper Co., 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


BAG DIVISION 


Packaging-in-depth by St.Regis 
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The executive committee of the 
Fertilizer Industry Safety Section 
took action on several far-reaching 
measures in a meeting at Raleigh, 
N. C. June 9. 

Plans were laid for the final series 
of regional supervisory safety train- 
ing schools, completing a three-year 
program sponsored jointly by the 
Section and the National Plant Food 
Institute. 

The committee also discussed and 
approved the agenda for the Ferti- 
lizer Section’s Sessions during the 
National Safety Congress at Chica- 
go in October. In the absence of 
immediate past chairman George 
Pelton) Smith-Douglass Co., Colum- 
bus, O.), chairman Elmer Perrine 
(Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen 
Div., New York) introduced the 
slate of candidates to be placed in 
nomination at the fall meeting. They 
are: chairman, Ansell I. Raney, Phil- 
lips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; vice chairman, Gaither T. 
Newnam, Smith-Douglass Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; and secretary, John Mark, 
Farm Bureau Federation of Ohio, 
Columbus. 

John E. Smith (Spencer Chemical 
Co., Pittsburg, Kans.) presented a 
rough draft of a proposed Fertilizer 
Safety Manual, expected to be com- 
pleted and available for distribution 
during 1961. He also revealed some 
statistics compiled from his own 
firm's records, which indicated a 
cost to the company for off-the-job 
accidents amounting to approxi- 
mately three times the cost of work- 
men’s compensation. 

In the discussion that followed, 
it was brought out that the Coun- 
cil has approached the Fertilizer 
Section with the thought of spon- 
soring an off-job safety movement 
in the industry, and that the Ferti- 
lizer Section is the only National 
Safety Council industrial section 
which is not working on a project 
in this area. The executive commit- 
tee voted unanimously to recom- 
mend appointment of an Off-the- 
Job committee for the Section at the 
Chicago meeting in October. 

The committee also considered the 
topic of ammonium nitrate, and ad- 
verse publicity erroneously identi- 
fying this material as an explosive 
fertilizer substance. 

Informed that the Safety Council 
was working on a data sheet dealing 
with the general topic of safe han- 
dling of ammonium nitrate used as 
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Safety Executive Committee 
Considers Important Topics 


a blasting agent, the executive com- 
mittee voted to request that the 
Council submit to the Fertilizer 
Section prior to publication any pro- 
posed releases dealing with ammon- 
ium nitrate. In this way, it was 
felt, the Section’s Engineering Com- 


CF Staff Pictures from Safety Meeting 


1. John Mark, Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., 
Columbus, Ohio, and Elmer Perrine, Nitrogen 
Div., Allied Chemical Corp., New York. 

2. John E. Smith, Spencer Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Paul T. Truitt, National Plant 
Food Institute, Washington; and A. B. Pettit, 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York 

3. Marshall Petersen, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, and Emerson M. Jones, Nitrogen Div., 
Allied Chemical Corp., Indianapolis 

4. Mike Ellison, Mississippi Chemical Corp., 
Yazoo <ay. Miss.; Stratton McCargo, Cooper 
ative C.L Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y.; George 
Dietz, Fertilizer Mfg. Cooperative, Baltimore 
$. Norman Maddux, Florida Nitrogen Co., 
Tampa; Anse! Raney, Phillips Chemical Co... 
Bartlesville, Okla 

6. Quentin Lee, Cotton Producers Association, 
Atlanta; Grayson Morris, Cooperative Ferti 
lizer Service, Richmond 

7. Billy Creel, North Carolina Dept. of Labor, 


mittee could block any improper 
reference to pure ammonium nitrate 
as a hazardous material. 


In the discussion centering around 
this proposal, the committee consid- 
ered the possibility of selecting a 
generic term for the specially pre- 
pared carbonaceous ammonium ni- 
trate materials which have gained 
popularity as blasting agents. Na- 
ticnal Plant Food Institute presi- 
dent Paul T. Truitt reported that 


Raleigh, and Ed Burroughs, F. S. Royster 
Guano Co., Norfolk. 

8. jim Smith, Western Phosphates, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Gaither Newnam, Smith-Doug- 
lass Co., Norfolk 

9. C. S. Griffith, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Cincinnati, and Bill Stone, Wilson & 
Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Schedule of Regional 


Fertilizer Supervisory Safety Schools 


NORTHEAST August 10-11 Park Sheraton Hotel New York 
Director: Stratton McCargo, G.L.F. a Building Service 
Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. 
MIDWEST August 16-17 Safety Council Hdq. Chicago, Ill. 
Director: Emerson M. Jones, Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical Corp. 
6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
SOUTHEAST Aug. 25-27 Cape Fear Hotel Wilmington, N.C. 
Director: rr S. Lee, The Cotton a, Association 
. O. Box 2210, Atlanta 1, 
FAR WEST late October or Motel Fresno, Calif. 
early November 
Director: Austin Cline, Shell Chemical Corporation 
P. O. Box 1451, Ventura, Calif. 
SOUTHWEST late October (to be announced) New Orleans 
or early November 
Director: to be announced 


SEND A MAN AND $20... IT'LL BE MONEY WELL INVESTED 


Tamms Red Oxide for color... 
other Tamms components for quality! 


For the rich, vibrant color that can give your fertilizer 
that distinct difference, count on Tamms for the tint! 
Use consistent quality Tamms Red Oxide, test proved 
non-toxic, extraordinarily high in coloring strength 
Available in natural or synthetic for quick shipment in 
multi-wall bags, on LCL truck, or carload basis. 


YELLOW OCHRE 


Strong color value for creating 
tints. Extra easy blending. 


DIATOMACEOUS SILICA 


Widely used as an anticaking 
agent for granular fertilizers. 


MINERAL BLACK 
High grade Black Shale. Contains 
about 25% coloring carbon. 


BENTONITE CLAY 

Suspension stabilizer for liquid 
fertilizers that inhibits growth of 
soft crystals in suspension. 


Namms INDUSTRIES CO. Namms 


228 North La Salle Street + Chicago 1, Illinois 


WHERE YOUR BUSINESS APPRECIATED 


much effort had been spent in this 
direction, but that every one of a 
long list of potential names investi- 
gated had been found to be a reg- 
istered trade name, although many 
were not in actual use. 


On the brighter side, among the 
committee reports, membership 
chairman C. S. Griffith (Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Cincin- 
nati) announced a net increase in 
membership for the Section. 


Fumigant Safety 


Kansas State University was host 
June 2 and 3 to a conference to en- 
courage safe use of fumigants. 


The conference, believed to be the 
first on this subject on any college 
or university campus, was held at 
the request of the Kansas State 
Board of Health and the Kansas De- 
partment of Labor. There has been 
increasing concern over deaths and 
injuries to health as the result of 
improper handling and use of fumi- 
gants. 


Others joining in sponsoring the 
conference were Kansas State Uni- 
versity and the Kansas Grain and 
Feed Dealers association. Around 
300 attended. 


Towmotor Safety Kit 
Reduces Accidents 


A plant safety kit aimed at mak- 
ing materials handling operations 
safer and more efficient in produc- 
tion, storage and shipping areas, by 
reminding workers of correct oper- 
ating procedures related to the use 
of fork lift trucks, is again being re- 
leased by Towmotor Corporation. 


Free copies of the new safety kit 
may be obtained by writing Tow- 
motor Corporation, 1226 East 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


The Smith-Douglats Company, Inc., in Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, recently received a plaque 
from the National Safety Council honoring 
their outstanding safety record. As the sign 
shows, the plant has been 1,500 days without 
a lost time accident. M. A. Glass, right, plant 
manager, presents the award to Gordon Lille 
floren, second from right, head of the em- 
proee satety committee, while other members 
of the committee observe 


“SARE 
THIS PLANTHA’, 

MORKE D DAY. 
A LOST 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Officers: Guy Gubba 


Quebec 
Ltd., who was elected president o 
ciation at the Mount Gabriel Club. Other new officers (1 to r) are 
Barrett, Canadian industries Limited; executive director-—Rene Reid, 
t. Gubbay; agronomic committee chairman—Marcel Roy, Canada Packers Ltd. advertising and 
public relations chairman—-Arthur O'Donoughue, Cyanamid of Canada Ltd 


(center), Montreal district sales manager, William Houde 
Fertilizers Inc. at the annual meeting of the asso- 


vice president—Haroild 
International Fertilizers; 


Fertilize for Livestock, 
Quebec Conference Told 


If the livestock industry in the 
province is to increase and prosper, 
Quebec farmers must increase the 
fertility of their soils, Pierre Labrec- 
que of Quebec City told the annual 
ccnference of Quebec Fertilizers Inc. 


Mr. Labrecque, who is director of 
the animal husbandry division of 
the Quebec Department of Agricul- 
ture, said that while agriculture in 
the province is based on livestock 
production which is the principal 
source of our farm income, there is 
insufficient good forage to feed any 
more cattle because cf the poor con- 
dition of most of our soil and “very 
little is being done to improve it.” 


“We are accustomed to estimate 
the efficiency of the farms in the 
Province of Quebec by the number 
of acres required to feed one unit of 
livestock,” Mr. Labrecque said. “On 
these terms the number of units 
which can be kept on a farm de- 
pends on the amount of hay and 
pasture available. But it’s not the 
quantity of hay we are worried 
about but the quality —and Quebec 
hay does not measure up to expec- 
tations. Liming and fertilization will 
improve both quality and yield.” 


Guy Gubbay, chairman of the ag- 
ronomic committee, reported that 
Q. F. I. started off 1959 with only 
39 pasture demonstration plots and 
at the beginning of June of this 
year the association had 101 under 
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its supervision. Fertilized plots, he 
said, showed an average return of 
$3.16 in increased milk production 
for each dollar spent on fertilizer 
and the average revenue per arpent 
of fertilized pasture was $147.04 
against $96.08 from non-fertilized 
check plots. 


Canada Meet 
August 21-25 

From H. H. Skelton, convention 
chairman of the Canadian Fertilizer 
Association: 

“This is a preliminary notice to 
our friends in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States to remind you of the dates 
for our 15th Annual Convention. 

“Many of you are already aware 
of the many attractions of the Ma- 
noir Richelieu. 

“The various committees have al- 
ready started to work to ensure that 
this year’s Convention, both from 
a business and pleasure point of 
view, will be a real success. 

“Complete details on registration 
fees, hotel rates, steamer rates from 
Montreal if desired, registration 
forms, etc., will be sent you in a few 
weeks time. Please register through 
the Association as the Hotel cannot 
accept registrations direct for our 
Convention. 

“Mark these dates—August 21-25 
—on your calendar and we will look 
forward to seeing you at the Manoir 
Richelieu.” 


Grassland Council 
Visits Sohio Plant 


High spot of the first day of the 


annual 3-day conference of the 
American Grassland Council, June 
14, 15 and 16, at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was a bus tour to the plant 
of the Sohio Chemical Company at 
Lima, Ohio. This national confer- 
ence, under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, drew a large au- 
dience to Columbus. 

Enroute to Lima, the chartered 
buses visited the Arthur Burns and 
Sons Dairy Farm at Milford Center, 
Ohio, and the C. E. Knowlton beef 
cattle farm at Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Following a chicken barbeque 
served by the Allen County 4-H 
Clubs at the Sohio picnic grounds, 
the party made a conducted tour of 
the Sohio Chemical Company plant 
to see the facilities for the manu- 
facture of nitrogen chemicals for 
agricultural use. Here they heard 
a brief discussion on the subject of 
Schio Chemical products, what they 
are used for, who uses them and 
where they are sold. 


Wisconsin to Host 
Soil Science Congress 


Four hundred of the world’s lead- 
ing soil scientists will present re- 
search papers at the Seventh Inter- 
national Soils Science Congress at 
the University of Wisconsin, Aug. 
15-23. 


The Congress is sponsored by the 
Soil Science Society of America, in 
cooperation with the International 
Society of Soil Sciences. 


The research papers will deal with 
soil physics, soil chemistry, micro- 
biology, soil fertility, soil genesis, 
classification and cartography, soil 
technology and mineralogy. An at- 
tendance in excess of 1,500 is ex- 
pected, including soil scientists from 
all countries having diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States. 


Three cross. untry field tours 
have been arra..ged for visiting soil 
scientists by a committee headed by 
Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, Chicago, of 
the National Soil Survey of the 
U.S.A. The tours will provide an 
opportunity to study important soil 
types along the route, the agricul- 
ture which has developed from them 
and the agricultural research and 
colleges serving each area. 


Local tours in the vicinity of Mad- 
ison are being arranged during the 
Congress, including an all-day tour, 
Aug. 18, to the new University Ex- 
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periment Station and other points 
of note. 

Other tours are being arranged 
for groups particularly interested in 
soil classification, forestry, soil man- 
agement, ecology, glaciation and 
other natural formations. 

Heading the Soils Science Society 
of America is Dr. J. F. Fitts, North 
Carolina State College, as president; 
Dr. Werner L. Nelson, American 
Potash Institute, vice president; 
Guy D. Smith, USDA, past presi- 
dent; and L. G. Monthey, execu- 
tive secretary. Dr. Richard Brad- 
field, Cornell University is presi- 
dent of the International Society of 
Soil Science. Other officers are: Dr. 
Charles E. Kellogg, vice president; 
and F. A. Van Baren, Royal Tropi- 
cal Institute of Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, secretary-general. 

Prof. Emil Truog, emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, heads the Con- 
gress. 


SW Fertilizer Conference 
and Grade Hearing 


July 27-30 the Galvez Hotel, Gal- 
veston, Texas, will be the scene of 
the Southwestern Fertilizer Confer- 
ence and Grade Hearing, the pro- 
gram for which was published here 
last month. 


Kentucky Fertilizer 
Conference Slated Aug. 3 


The annual Kentucky fertilizer 
conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky on August 3, 
1960. The morning meeting will be- 
gin promptly at 10 am. Eastern 
Standard Time in the Guignol The- 
ater, and the afternoon meeting will 


be in the Bluegrass Room of the 
Student Union- Building. 


Because of the interest that has 
been shown in the intensive fertility 
program that is being conducted in 
some other states and because such 
a program is being planned for cer- 
tain counties in Kentucky, the In- 
dustry-College Fertilizer Advisory 
Committee decided to build this 
year’s conference program around 
this project. 


The program will open with a 
showing of the movie “Bread From 
Stone” produced by the National 
Plant Food Institute, and will be 
followed by an explanation of the 
intensive program that is planned 
for Kentucky. 


Luncheon will be served in the 
Bluegrass Room of the Student Un- 
ion Building, and the afternoon pro- 
gram will start immediately after 
lunch. 


NW Fertilizer Conference 
Coming at Salt Lake, Utah 


July 13-15, the Utah Hotel, Salt 
Lake, will be headquarters for the 
annual fertilizer conference sponsor- 
ed by the Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association. The program is 
replete with constructive papers, 
and the area around Salt Lake is 
interesting to visitors. The Associa- 
tion suggests you bring along the 
family, and plan to take the Grand 
Canyon tours after the conference. 


They also warn that the tourist 
season is on, and you would do well 
to get reservations in at the hotel 
and Motor Inn. And be there the 
evening of the 12th because the ses- 
sions start at 9 the next morning. 


FORESTRY 
RESEARCH 


GRANTS 


Six grants for forest fertilization 
research in the South have been pro- 
vided by the National Plant Food 
Institute, Dr. Robert L. Beacher, Di- 
rector of the Institute’s Southern 
Region, has announced. 

Principal scientists receiving fi- 
nancial support from the Institute 
and the studies involved are: 

Dr. T. E. Maki, North Carolina 
State College—to continue studies 
on the effects of fertilization of 
forest trees in organic soils of the 
Southeastern coast. 

Dr. Frank W. Woods, Duke Uni- 
versity—to initiate experiments on 
the location of nutrient feeder roots 
of pines growing in deep sands. 

Dr. Louis Metz, Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, U. S. 
Forest Service, to further investigate 
the possibility of using foliar analy- 
sis as a means of determining the 
nutritional status of southern pines. 

George Sparrow, Tidewater Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, USDA 
—to continue research on the inter- 
action of fertilizer applications with 
irrigation and drainage. 

Dr. John Hamilton, University of 
Georgia—to further determine the 
effects of fertilizer applications on 
the wood properties of Southern 
pines. 

A fund has been set aside for 
commercial nutrient analyses of 
plant tissues. 

Dr. Beacher requested that in- 
quiries concerning grants for re- 
search should be directed to the In- 
stitute’s Forestry Consultant, Dr. L. 
C. Walker, University of Georgia, 
at Athens. 


Industry Meeting Calendar 


Dr. L. C. Walker, National Plant 
Food Institute forestry consultant, 
has received a grant from the Con- 
servation Foundation of New York 
to write a new reference text on 
the silviculture of Southern forests. 

The book will grow out of Dr. 
Walker’s work while on assignment 
for the Institute which carried him 
to every forest research organiza- 
tion from Texas to the Atlantic 
Coast. During that time he also vis- 
ited with many practicing foresters. 

The Institute consultant is asso- 
ciate professor of silviculture at the 
University of Georgia. 


DATE EVENT LOCATION city 


13-15 Pacific N. W. Fertilizer Conference Hotel Utah 

27-30 Southwest Fertilizer Conference 

10-11 Northeast Safety School 

16-17 Midwest Safety School 

21-25 Canadian Fertilizer Association 

25-27 Southeast Safety School 
Northeast Fertilizer Conference 


Salt Lake City 
Galveston, Texas 
New York, N. Y 
Chicago, 
Murray Bay, Que 
Wilmington, N. C 
Hershey, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, 
Washington, D. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Coronado, Calif. 


Galvez Hotel 
Park-Sheraton Hotel 
Safety Council Hdgq 
Manoir Richelieu Hotel 
Cape Fear Hotel 
Hotel Hershey 
Biltmore Hotel 
Fertilizer Industry Safety Section Morrison Hotel 
Fertilizer industry ‘Round Table’ 
National Fertilizer Solutions Assn 
California Fertilizer Association 


Southeast Fertilizer Conference 


Mayflower Hotel 
Peabody Hotel 

de! Coronado Hotel 
1961 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute Peabody Hote! Memphis, Tenn. 


CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 
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July 
July 

Aug 
Aug 

Sept 
Oct. 5-6 
Oct. 17-18 
Nov. 2-4 
Nov. 9-11 
Nov. 13-15 
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Technical Service Representatives Are Available To Help You 
At Any Time With Any Problem. 24 Hour Production For Extra Service. 


Manufactured by 
ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Pensacola, Florida 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SH NY, 
Phos- Quality eee by Utility 


Official Weigher and Sampler for the 


National Cc a Products Association at Savannah ; 
olan Official Chemist for National Cottonseed Products CONTINUOUS AMMONIATORS—CRANULATORS—BATCH MIXERS 
Association. BREAKERS—PULVERIZERS—CACE MILLS—BELT CONVEYORS 
BAGCED DS CONVEYORS—REVOLVING & VIBRATING SCREENS 
115 E. Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. — 


COMPLETE MIXING UNITS—SHIPPING UNITS 
MATERIALS ASSEMBLY HOPPER UNITS—HOPPER SCALES 
BROADFIELD CONTINUOUS SUPERPHOSPHATE UNITS 


Wiley & Company, Inc. Call or write today for information 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists | ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


Calvert G Read Streets | Phone: POplar 1-2104 East Point, Georgia 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. Manufacturers and Engineers for 62 years 


MgO 40.39 - CaO 58.07 - TNP 203.88 
Superior for Dehydrating, Neutralizing, and 
Curing factors in the preparation of effective 
fertilizers. 


COMPLETE 


DOLOMITIC 
Ch PROMPT SHIPMENTS INFORMATION 
Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio, plant TODAY! 
DOLOMITE a — assuring prompt delivery — everywhere. Dept. CF DOLOMITE 
Screened to size 


General Offices FINDLAY, OHIO 
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Under the caption “The land no- 
body wanted” Harvester Worlds 
house-organ of International Har- 
vester, reports on a central Florida 
area that was developing ghost 
towns, because drought and floods 
discouraged farmers who moved out. 

“That was 40 years ago. Today 
the. towns are humming with activ- 
ity again. A new settler—the tree 
farmer—has moved in. To a na- 
tion whose forests once were plun- 
dered by decades of careless and 
greedy cutting, the land that grew 
“nothing but trees” has become in- 
valuable. 

“All over the U.S., it’s the same 
story. Marginal land, good for lit- 
tle else, has been turned into forest 
with the happy result that, for the 
first time in history, Americans are 
raising more wood every year than 
they’re cutting (14 billion cu. ft. vs. 
11 billion.cu. ft.) 

“Much of the credit goes to the 
tree farmer. He’s a fresh breed of 
logging man—a skilled farmer first, 
a logger second. To him, trees are 
not a source of quick profit; they’re 
a carefully tended agricultural crop, 
a long-range investment. 

But it takes more than just the 
guts to get in there and plant and 
tend—and wait for results. It takes 
equipment. So it is interesting to 
note a paper by William C. Finley 
of Battelle Memoria! Institute, 
which says this in part: 

“For several years there has been 
a growing feeling among men in 
the timber-producing and using in- 
dustries that it is high time that 
mechanical tree planters were im- 
proved. Indeed, economics dictates 
major improvements in mechanicai 
planters.” 

Mr. Finley inserts this quote from 
R. V. Malecki of Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp.: 

“Tree planting has become an im- 
portant tool of intensive (land) man- 
agement. Continuing improvements 
are being made to the seedling and 
the area to be planted. We feel that 
these improvements should also be 
applied to the actual technique of 
getting the tree into the ground. 
Here is an area where we can get 
some of our costs in line.” 

Resuming, Mr. Finley writes: 

“While the idea of an improved 
mechanical tree planter is not new, 
there seems to be little progress to- 
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ward making the idea a reality. To- 
day, more than 10 years after the 
first tree-planting machines were 
introduced into the South, there has 
been essentially no chanze in this 
equipment. 

“For example, during the past 
planting season one company plant- 
ed 22,000,000 seedlings on company- 
owned land. This task required 43 
planting machines, 23 crawler trac- 
tors, 20 wheel tractors and 91 dibble 
crews. These considerations, brought 
to the attention of Battelle Institute 
by industry foresters and timber 
men, led our mechanical develop- 
ment group to make an informal 
preliminary study. 

“One important area for improve- 
ment that we immediately recoz- 
nized was the need for a planting 
machine with its own source of 
power. With such a self-propelled 
unit, planting could be done by one 
man who would ride on the vehicle, 
guide it, and feed seedlings into the 
planter mechanism. 

Then, too, Battelle’s own experi- 
ence in forestry practice and checks 
made with timberland operators 
suggested that there is no reason 
why the ground between planted 
trees should be plowed as a part of 
the planting operation as is now 
done. A suitable hole in the ground 
could be made for the planting of 
each seedling. There are several 
possible mechanisms which could be 
used to provide the hole in the 
ground. A unit of this type could 
be used to dig a hole approximate- 
ly 6 inches square and 18 inches 
deep straight down into the ground. 

Another mechanism which could 
probably be used is a rotating or a 
drilling type unit which would dig 
a round hole 6 inches in diameter 
and 18 inches deep. 

To round out the improved tree 
planter we visualize, a method for 
setting desired spacing of trees could 
be built into the planter mechanism, 
and some method for applying ferti- 
lizer or water or both could be de- 
veloped and made operable on the 
planter.” 

And the third big ingredient is 
plant food. And here are some ex- 
tracts from a thoughtful paper on 
the subject, as it applies to the Up- 
per Peninsula, in Michigan. The 
statements, with modifications made 
to allow for soil and climate, can 


apply in many other parts of the 
nation: 

What are the possibilities of using 
ccmmercial fertilizer to improve the 
growth of forest stands in the Up- 
per Peninsula? 

In view of the prediction that the 
nation’s wood needs are likely to 
double by the year 2000, this is a 
question well worth considering, 
thinks Roy E. Skog, Marquette, for- 
estry specialist with the U. P. Ex- 
tension Center of Michigan State 
University. 

“Compared to what we know 
about fertilizing farm crops, the 
knowledge of fertilizing forest trees 
is still very limited,” Mr. Skog says. 
“But through research, progress is 
being maze in forest fertilization, 
and certain possibilities are becom- 
ing evident.” 

“The possibility of fertilizing for- 
est plantations, must, of course, be 
considered from the economic stand- 
point. As yet there is not enough 
research information available to 
clearly indicate the economic feas- 
ibility of fertilizing plantations for 
timber production. 

“However, Mr. Skog feels some 
promising research results have 
been obtained. For example, he said, 
in a study in New York State, pot- 
ash fertilization of red pine planted 
on worn out farm land, doubled the 
height growth of trees over a seven 
year period. 

“Similar good results have been 
obtained from nitrogen fertilization 
of plantation pine growing on erod- 
ed soils in North Carolina. 

“In view of encouraging results 
like these, and should wood prod- 
ucts follow an expected upward 
trend in price, and the price of fer- 
tilization for timber production 
could become practical in the not 
too distant future.” 


Obituaries 


Marion J. Ingram, GLF Soil Build- 
ing Division, died in Baltimore after 
a long illness. 


William K. McWilliams, 62, Missis- 
sippi Chemical Co., died suddenly 
May 13 in hospital, after being 
stricken on a business trip. 
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Research Results Reports 


Corn Plant “Eats” 
Iron Through Leaves 


Corn plants can definitely take 
up iron from solutions applied to 
the leaves. 

And the iron moves throughout 
the plant faster than sometimes 
thought, University of Minnesota re- 
search shows. 

However, the speed of this move- 
ment depends to some extent on 
acidity level of the iron-containing 
solution. 

Agricultural botanists T. W. Sudia 
and A. J. Linck checked corn plants 
with a Geiger counter 24 hours after 
a radio active iron solution was ap- 
plied to a single leaf on each plant. 

As much as 66 percent of the total 
amount absorbed had moved into 
plant parts other than the leaf 
where applied. 

Absorption was greatest at an 
acidity level of pH 4.5. The term 
“pH” is used to show different 
acidity levels; a pH of 2 is highly 
acid, 7 is neutral (neither acid nor 
alkaline) and 4.5 is in between. 

This rate of movement through- 
out the plant was greater than for 
two other elements studied. With 
radioactive phosphorus, for exam- 
ple, 17.6 percent was the most which 
had moved beyond the leaf within 
a day after application. 

Sudia and Linck point out, how- 
ever, that they studied only move- 
ment of iron and phosphorus which 
was actually absorbed. Proportion 
of solution applied to the leaf which 
was absorbed into the plant to be- 
gin with is still a question—and one 
they are studying in further re- 
search. 


Fertilizer Profit 
Is Proved High 


Farmers can lower their per pound 
costs of producing cotton and in- 
crease their net income substantially 
through proper use of fertilizer. 

This was brought out at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the National Cot- 
ton Council. Dr. Niven D. Morgan 
of Shreveport, La., cited the follow- 
ing examples: 

In Georgia it has been estimated 
that an additional 97,000 tons of 4- 
12-12 fertilizer and 10,400 tons of 
extra nitrogen would increase cot- 
ton farmers’ income more than $24,- 
000,000 above the extra fertilizer 
cost. 

In California on highly produc- 
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tive soils, the addition of $16 worth 
of fertilizer reduced the production 
cost per pound of lint from 19 cents 
to 16.9 cents and the profits per acre 
from $95.96 to $149.69. 


Gypsum For Sulphur 
Deficient Soils 


It may be practical to overcome 
sulfur deficiency in some soils by 
applying such inexpensive sulphur 
carriers as gypsum, according to 


California State-USDA researchers. 


The difficulty lies in selecting the 
proper source, rate, and frequency 
of sulphur fertilization for best re- 
turns. Some guides are being ob- 
tained, however, from plants grow- 
ing on lysimeters in basic investiga- 
tions by the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station and ARS on the 
San Joaquin Experimental Range, 
Calif. Long-range studies have just 
been completed on the fate of sul- 
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phur applied as gypsum to an an- 
nual legume, rose clover, on Vista 
sandy loam. Results should be es- 
pecially useful in California, where 
sulphur deficiency on range and dry- 
farmed land is widespread. 


Sweet Potatoes 
Need Ample Potash 

A lot of potash is necessary for 
high yields and quality of sweet po- 
tatoes. Recent research at Clernson 
College, in South Carolina, showed 


that 209 pounds of actual potash was 
removed from the soil by a 365- 
bushel-per-acre yield of sweet pota- 
toes. 


USDA Research on 
Light-Sensitivity 

Beltsville researchers are hotly 
pursuing a light-sensitive com- 
pound, contained in most plants, 
that is known to control plant 
growth from germination of seeds 
to coloring of fruit. 

Once they can isolate and identify 
this elusive substance, they may be 
able to spray plants with chemicals 
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“Nerve center” of this 
large Renneburg de- 
signed and equipped 
chemical fertilizer plant. 
Includes furnace pyro- 
meter; temperature in- 
dicating, recording and 
controlling potentiome- 
ters; load indicating am- 
meter, and start-stop 
push button stations 
with signal lights for 
each machine. Audio- 
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of possible processing 
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specially designed to speed up or 
slow down the work of the growth 
control compound. They may be 
able to breed new plant strains with 
made-to-order sensitivity to light. 
Some startling possibilities may 
emerge. Among them: 

Superplants—including food and 
fiber producers—that grow several 
times as fast as usual. 

Plants that yield fruit or flowers 
practically on demand. 

Plants adapted to grow healthily 
far from their native regions. By 
retarding budding for several weeks 
until frost danger is past, or by 
breeding later-blooming varieties, 
peach trees might be safely grown 
in places where short growing sea- 
sons make success chancy now. 

The effort to pin down the identi- 
ty of the mystery compound is being 
pushed at the USDA research cen- 
ter, where the compound's existence 
and its effects have been uncovered 
in a series of experiments in recent 
years. 


Arkansas Cotton 
Fertilizer Results 


Cotton fertilizer experiments gave 
varying results at seven locations in 
eastern Arkansas in 1959. The tests 
were conducted by the University of 
Arkansas’s Eastern Arkansas Branch 
Soil Testing and Research Labora- 
tory at Marianna with co-operating 
area farmers. 

Richard Maples and Dr. J. L. 
Keogh, with the Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station staff, reported the fol- 
lowing general trends 

1. Phosphate application increased 
yields and advanced maturity at five 
of the seven sites. This tendency was 
most pronounced on sandy loam soils 
of medium fertility. Phosphate did 
not influence maturity and yield on 
one silt loam soil and on one clay 
loam soil, both of which tested high 
in phosphate. 

2. Potash increased yields signi- 
ficantly in two experiments but not 
in a third test — all on soils of 
medium potash fertility. At one lo- 
cation, a heavy broadcast application 
of potash delayed maturity and de- 
pressed yields. 

3. Nitrogen fertilization trials were 
included in three of the tests. In one 
of these tests, 60 pounds of nitrogen 
an acre gave highest total yields and 
highest yields at first picking. How- 
ever, nitrogen did not significantly 
influence yields in the other two 
tests. 

The program was part of a con- 
tinuing series of tests designed to 
study response of cotton to fertilizer 
on soils of varying fertility levels. 
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Value of Soil Tests Shown 
in OSC Survey 


The value of soil tests was proved 
in Marion County, Oregon, recently 
when a cooperative mass sampling 
revealed at least one reason why 
crops in that area aren't growing as 
well as they should. 

Too little boron was found in 209 
of the 228 soil samples taken. Of 
these, 158 were critically low, re- 
ports Arthur S. King, Oregon State 
College extension conservation spe- 
cialist. 

Soils on 66 farms within a 7-mile 
radius of Stayton were tested as a 
cooperative effort of Oregon State 
College, fertilizer dealers and the 
Stayton Canning Company. The 
mass testing was initiated by the 
canning cooperative which felt that 
growers could improve production 
of some crops — especially sweet 
corn. 

Soil samples were analyzed in the 
OSC soil testing laboratory. The 
testing service tells how much fer- 
tilizer is needed to grow a particu- 
lar crop on certain soil. Each of the 
Marion county samples was checked 
for corn, beans, carrots, and straw- 
berries. 

Forty-four samples were low in 
phosphorus, 24 critically low. But 
75 samples were real high, which 
reflects a heavy use of phosphorus 
fertilizer by some farmers who may 
be applying more phosphorus than 
they need, King observed. 

As for potash, 90 samples were 
below the level considered ade- 
quate for most crops. 

The tests uncovered a shortage of 
magnesium on 15 samples. This was 
the first indication of magnesium 
shortages in the main Willamette 
Valley. 

Dr. King pointed out that taking 
many samples in a _ concentrated 
area provides good opportunity to 
compare soils and see what short- 
ages are present in the area. 


Data Growing 
On Lime Use 


We hear a good deal these days 
about the virtues of liming acid 
soils, but the subject is far from 
being exhausted. Agricultural col- 
lege agronomists are steadily devel- 
oping additional information on the 
benefits of lime. 

As an example of this, here is a 
statement by Clinton Hoover, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska extension agron- 
omist listing five major dividends 
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that come from liming acid soils: 

1—Lime helps make available 
from the soil greater amounts of 
phosphate, potash, magnesium and 
other elements. 

2—Lime increases forage yields 
and promotes stronger, thicker leg- 
ume growth. 

3—Lime helps increase the effici- 
ency of the fertilizer you apply to 
non-legume crops. It reduces the 
solubility of certain harmful chemi- 
cals. It improves the feed value and 
quality of crops. 

4—It stimulates the growth of 
beneficial soil bacteria and speeds 
up the decay of organic matter. It 
helps release available nitrogen to 
the soil for plant use. 

5—The use of lime helps improve 
soil structure and tilth. It increases 
the intake of moisture, provides bet- 
ter soil aeration and decreases run- 
off and losses of topsoil and water. 

Mr. Hoover says lime should be 
applied according to soil test infor- 
mation. He points out that you can 
lime acid soils anytime during the 
year and anytime during the crop- 
ping sequence. Lime does its best 
job with legumes when it is applied 
six months to a year ahead of seed- 
ing, Mr. Hoover reports. 


Suit Corn Population 
To Soil Fertility Level 


It pays to suit your corn plant pop- 
ulation to the soil’s fertility level, 
reports the National Plant Food In- 
stitute’s Midwest division. 

“You get maximum efficiency 
from fertilizer when you have a 
good stand of corn,” says the Insti- 
tute in citing studies by Dr. Gordon 
Ryder, Ohio State University exten- 
sion agronomist. 

In Minnesota tests corn yields 
were increased about 26 bushels per 
acre with a stand running 16,000 to 
18,000 stalks per acre, when suffici- 
ent fertilizer was added to feed the 
crop. 

Minnesota soils specialists say: “If 
you plant a large population it is 
profitable to add heavy amounts of 
fertilizer. On the other hand it is 
unprofitable to have a small plant 
population with heavy applications 
of fertilizer or a large population 
with insufficient amounts of plant 
food. 

“In addition to fertilizer, you need 
to use improved tillage and manage- 
ment methods. Also, you need to 
plant a hardy, early maturing, high 
yielding hybrid and to. control 
weeds, diseases and insects.” 

And you have feed your corn 
crop all season long. 


where trace elements 
are needed ...FTE® can 
improve your results 


Because FTE is fritted, and slowly soluble 
on a controlled, predetermined basis, it 
supplies minor nutrients to plants all 
through the growing season, eliminates 
usual toxicity hazards, gives growers 
healthier growth and bigger yields. 

And because FTE contains all six trace 
elements, all available as needed, it cor- 
rects secondary soil deficiencies that often 
show up when the first has been remedied. 
This makes your fertilizers more predicta- 
ble, more consistently effective. 

You need only 1% to 
144% of FTE in your 
mix for most soils and 
applications. And users 
are eliminating many of 
their “‘special” blends 
for specific crops. Yes, 

FTE can improve your 
results—in plant growth, 
and in profit. 
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The International Scene 


AUSTRIA 
Report of good production 
increszses 

Technical development is credited 
for the fact that most Austrian 
chemical industry reports nice gains 
for last year, despite the market sit- 
uation. Fertilizers rose from 852,000 
to 919,000 tons. 


INDIA 
Bids invited for plant 

Until September 30, bids are in- 
vited for the supply and erection of 
a fertilizer plant at Hyrerabad, for 
the government of Andhra Pradesh. 
The documents are available on loan 
from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


ITALY 
Potash problem is solved 


Montecatini’s chairman and man- 
aging director, Dr. Carlo Faina is 
quoted in London as saying the Ital- 
ian potash problem may be regard- 
ed as definitely resolved, with the 
completion of the huge Campofran- 


co plant, which is geared to 3000 
daily tons of kainite material, and 
is already producing schoenite and 
potassium sulphate to feed to com- 
plex fertilizer complex. 


KOREA 


Co-ops to handle distribution 

Beginning August 1 the National 
Association of Agricultural Cooper- 
atives will be responsible for han- 
dling government fertilizers into dis- 
tribution. These co-ops and govern- 
ment-licensed fertilizer dealers will 
also be eligible to bid on Choongjoo 
surplus, whenever that plant's stock- 
pile reaches 1000 tons. Currently the 
plant has on hand more than 2000 
tons of urea. Public sales will be 
held with only the two groups 
named being eligible to bid. 


PAKISTAN 


Buys superphosphate from 
Tunisia 
For the first time in Pakistan his- 
tory, superphosphate will be ship- 
ped from a Muslim country—8,000 
tons of triple superphosphate are on 
the way to Chittagong. Pakistan 
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has imported since 1952 some six 
million tons of fertilizers with a 
value of 9.73 crores. (see Tunisia, 
below) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Fertilizer use concentrated 

In the heart of the area which 
consumes two-thirds of the fertilizer 
applied in South Africa—the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal—the 
$7,000,000 fertilizer plant recently 
built has a capacity of 200,000 an- 
nual tons of superphosphate, 112,000 
of granular grades and 75,000 of sul- 
phuric acid. 


TUNISIA 


Phosphate rock declines 4% 

Production of phosphate rock in 
Tunisia declined 4 percent to 2,184,- 
591 metric tons in 1959. Of the total, 
1,816,300 tons were exported, 100,344 
tons were converted to crushed (Hy- 
per Reno) phosphate, and 334,792 
tons were consumed in manufactur- 
ing superphosphates. Both normal 
(16 percent P,O,) and triple (45 per- 
cent P,O,) superphosphates are pro- 
duced; 1959 output was 123,690 tons 
of triple superphosphate and 30,000 
tons of normal superphosphate. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Prices coming down 

Imperial Chemical Industries is 
reducing the prices of all its ferti- 
lisers from July 1. The reductions 
will represent a saving to British ag- 
riculture of not far short of £1m. 
in 1960-61. 

The reductions are based partly 
on increased sales in the 1959-60 
season and the company's confi- 
dence in the expanding use of fer- 
tilisers in the coming year, and 
partly on improving methods of pro- 
duction and the advantages accruing 
from operating LC.I.’s new ferti- 
liser plants at higher rates of output. 

None of the raw materials is ex- 
pected to be cheaper in 1960-61, and 
labour costs are unlikely to fall. 

Price cuts range from £1 to 5s 
per ton throughout the season 1960- 
61. 

Production and consumption of 
fertilisers in the Commonwealth rose 
by 32 and 47 per cent, respectively 
between 1950 and 1958 whereas in 
the world as a whole production and 
consumption rose by 77 per cent, 

This is pointed out by the Com- 
monwealth Economic Committee in 
its report, Fertilisers in the Com- 
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monwealth. 

Consultations between the Board 
of Trade on the one hand and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Fisons 
and other large buyers of potash on 
the other have led the view that the 
balance of advantage lies against 
closer integration of purchasing ar- 
rangements by the U. K. companies 
concerned. 

Western Germany and Spain are 
Britain's largest suppliers of potash, 
followed by Eastern Germany, and 
with smaller amounts coming from 
more distant sources. Western Ger- 
many and Spain have a common 
selling agent in Britain, Potash Ltd., 
which is a subsidiary of those coun- 
tries’ producing groups. All the sup- 
plies bought by U.K. companies are 
acquired through Potash. 


WEST GERMANY 
Kali-Chemie sales up 15% 


Kali-Chemie A.G., the largest pot- 
ash manufacturer in West Germany 
increased sales last year by 15 per 
cent to 205 million marks (about $50 
million), the company stated. A 
fourth of the total was exported. 


Cyanamid Finds 
Pollution Control Pays 


American Cyanamid Company has 
found that an air pollution monitor- 
ing system begun five years ago at 
its Brewster, Florida, phosphate 
plant has been an indispensable tool 
in determining control measures 
necessary for maximum production 
without air pollution. Additionally, 
the project has helped improve the 
plant’s community relations. 

So reported Charles R. McHenry, 
an industrial hygienist in Cyana- 
mid’s central medical department, 
in a paper delivered to members of 
the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion at its annual convention. 

Cyanamid'’s comprehensive mon- 
itoring program is regarded as the 
most extensive undertaken in the 
phosphate industry. For example, 
in carrying on atmospheric samp- 
ling, four continuous and dynamic 
sampling stations and 18 static 
sampling stations are located at dis- 
tances up to 20 miles from the plant, 
Mr. McHenry reported. A complete 
meteorological monitoring station 
was also set up. 

Cyanamid to date has spent more 
than $1,400,000 in studying and ef- 
fecting air pollution control, it was 
stated. 

Participating in the Brewster 
monitoring program with McHenry 
are Hoyt Charles, agriculturist; Dr. 
W. A. Rye, plant physician; and Ar- 
thur Crago, plant manager. 
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Du Pont Offers New 
Ammoniating Solution 


A new ammoniating solution that 
promises premium quality condi- 
tioning of pulverized mixed ferti- 
lizers is now being offered by the 
Du Pont Company. Called Du Pont 
“Uramon” Ammonia _ Liquor-K 
(UAL-K), the new solution contains 
40 per cent nitrogen. The condition- 
ing advantages are provided by 
methylene ureas which minimize 
bag caking and improve handling 
properties on the farm. 

Successful commercial trials with 
large quantities of pulverized 5-10- 
10 this past year have demonstrated 
the practical value of this new prod- 


uct. Other advantages of the new 
solution are the cooling effect of 
ammonium carbamate, relatively 
low gauge pressure, and low corro- 
sion characteristics. In addition to 
pulverized mixtures, it also can be 
used for making granulated mix- 
tures with more uniform granules. 

The new solution brings to four 
the number of “Uramon” Ammonia 
Liquor ammoniating solutions of- 
fered by Du Pont—UAL-B and 
UAL-S are general purpose solu- 
tions, and UAL-37 is a specialty so- 
lution, containing 37 per cent nitro- 
gen which provides significant 
quantities of long-feeding nitrogen 
for crops. 
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Huge New Mills for 
Cyanamid Brewster 


American Cyanamid Company has 
just taken delivery at its Brewster, 
Florida triple suerphosphate works 
on two of the largest machines of 
their kind ever to be built. 

The two giant mills, designed 
and built by The A. J. Sackett & 
Sons Company of Baltimore, Md., 
and designated as No. 150CB* Ham- 
merhead Mills, will reduce the size 
of triple superphosphate lumps en 
route to storage for curing. The 
units will be installed during the 


* U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 
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summer and are expected to be fully 
operational during September. 

This installation is a part of Cy- 
anamid’s overall air pollution con- 
trol program (see page 61 for re- 
lated story on this program), and 
will greatly reduce the emission of 
fluorides from the triple superphos- 
phate storage building. 

Cyanamid’s triple super is man- 
ufactured in TVA-type cone mixers 
with continuous dens. The product 
is excavated from the endless belt 
by a regular disintegrator, and fed 
by belt conveyors to storage piles 


for a three to four week curing 
period. 

The new mills are being installed 
at a point where they will take the 
product off the two belts leading 
from the dens. They will further 
break up the lumps of ‘green’ triple 
superphosphate to allow removal of 
entrapped fluoride gases which are 
evolved following acidulation of the 
rock. 

The effluent will be collected at 
the mills and fed into cyclonic wa- 
ter-scrubbers fabricated by Auto- 
motive Rubber Co., for removal of 
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the gases from the exhaust. From 
the mills, the crushed triple super- 
phosphate will continue by belt con- 
veyor to the curing building. 

Some idea of the relative size of 
these two huge machines can be 
gained from the photographs. Pic- 
tured alongside the big mills is one 
of Sackett’s comparatively-small No. 
15CB Hammerhead Mills, the size 
used by many granular fertilizer 
manufacturers to crush oversize par- 
ticles from their classification 
screens. 

Constructed of heavy steel plate, 
the giant mills have rotors mounted 
on piston ring-sealed oversize Tim- 
ken Tapered Roller Bearings. Each 
mill has an overall height of 14 feet, 
width of 9 feet, depth of 12 feet and 
actual weight of 24,000 pounds, 
without drive. Each will be powered 
with a 200-horsepower motor. The 
main inspection doors, located on 
top of these mills, are opened and 
closed by pneumatic cylinders 
equipped with machine-mounted 
controls. 


Photograph on opposite page shows one 
of the giant mills with air cylinder and 
support in place. 


Photograph below shows the size of one 
of the giant mills as compared to the 
normal size one being presently used by 
the fertilizer industry. 


Photograph at top right illustrates roller 
bearing parts before assembly. Size of 
parts can be compared with 6" scale 


shown in foreground. 


Next photograph is close-up of mill show- 
ing 532-pound Sackett Timken pillow 
block in place. 


Next photograph shows welding of mill 
base assembly. 


Photograph at lower right shows mill in 
more advanced stage of fabrication. 
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veyor Belt Conveyor Data 
Book — 88 pages of easy- 
to-use information. 


T co. 


Sales Offices in: ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 
DALLAS HUNTINGTON MEMPHIS 
NEW YORK 


Formerly Industrial Div., Continental Gin Co 
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of all, this dealership must be larger 
than the farmer he is serving. Today, 
it is big business, big government, 
big farmers, big society, and big fi- 
nance. This dealership must have 
everything for the buyers needs. 


“The head of the dealership of the 
future must have leadership capa- 
city, honesty, be active in civic af- 
fairs, and above all, he must be a 
salesman. This ‘boss man’ must be 
enthusiastic. 


“Beyond the human element, the 
physical assets play an important 
role in the successful dealership. He 
must have a modern place of busi- 
ness, clean, well displayed mer- 
chandise of the highest quality, and 
a variety of products to service the 
buying public’s needs.” 

Ralph Everett, of Miami, Fla., 
prominent sales consultant, told the 
convention Insititute here today that 
“the leaders of the fertilizer industry 
during the next ten years will have 
demonstrated and proven one simple 
truth—you don’t sell fertilizer, you 
sell a mental concept of how the 
farmer can benefit from your soil 
fertility plan.” 

“A prospective buyer will pay you 
untold sums of money for good 
ideas and not one red cent for the 
product you have to sell,” he con- 
tinued. “What he buys, in reality, 
is not the product you sell but a 
mental concept of what your prod- 
uct will do for him. Will it make 
him happier? Will it save him time? 
Will it make him more popular? 
Will it save him embarrassment? 
Will it make him more efficient’ 
Will he be recognized as an author- 
ity?” 

“You don't sell fertilizer,” he em- 
phasized, “you sell mental concepts 
of what your prospect can get from 
the use of your fertilizer in the 
form of a soil fertility program.” 

Mr. Everett said that “many farm 
leaders have awakened to the value 
of fertilizer and what a good soil 
fertility plan can mean to them. 
Around every community are cer- 
tain farm leaders who can under- 
stand the value of such a soil fer- 
tility plan. These farm leaders are 
using enough fertilizer to justify this 
kind of service.”” He emphasized that 
he knew of no better way of con- 
vincing and motivating farmers than 
for dealers or salesmen “to earn 100 
per cent of his purchases through 
the presentation and application of 
a soil fertility plan.” 

“Probably no industry has prepar- 


ed its salesmen with more technical 
knowledge than has the fertilizer in- 
dustry,” he said. “Fertlizer salesmen 
are more thoroughly grounded in 
the chemical composition of their 
product and the technical aspects of 
their business than any other sales 
force in history. Probably no indus- 
try has spent so much time indoc- 
trinating their salesmen in the tech- 
nicalities of their product than has 
the fertilizer industry. Technical ex- 
perts working for fertilizer manufac- 
turers have done their job well. 


“All too frequently, the sales pre- 
sentations which I have heard fer- 
tilizer dealers and salesmen present 
have been so full of technical ‘nuts 
and bolts’ that barriers of confusion 
and indecision have obscured the 
mental pathway to comprehension 
and motivation in the prospect's 
mind. Nearly always these barriers 
have been placed there unintention- 
ally because of improper under- 
standing of how a sale is actually 
made. 


“Please don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not saying that salesmen and 
dealers should not know their prod- 
uct. This is the first step in learning 
how to sell anything. Unfortunately, 
however, 95 per cent or more of the 
sales effort has been on the technical 
features of the product and 5 per 
cent or less on the human element 
of making a sale.” 


He said that farmers are “longing 
for the fertilizer salesmen who can 
picture his problems, invest- 
ments, his ambitions, his goals in 
life,” adding that salesmen who will 
trouble themselves to learn the pro- 
cesses that go on in the farmer's 
mind “will have a gold mine that 
will produce in direct proportion to 
the work he wants to put in.” 


In summary, Mr. Everett called for 
a thorough four-point sales and fol- 
low-through program spanning al- 
most the entire year. The salesman 
should make a preliminary survey, 
then personal planting recommenda- 
tions; he should maintain contact 
through inspection-consultation 
ports during the growing season, 
and finally make a_ proof-results 
check at harvest time. 


Housebroken Manure 
New West Coast Process 


A dairyman named Phil Raven in 
Selma, Cal., together with his sons, 
has come up with a 3-phase process 
that liquidizes, gentles and deodor- 
izes fresh steer manure—for use on 
house plants. 
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STATES POST CHANGES IN GRADE LISTS 


Virginia Makes Changes 
in 1960-61 Grade List 


The Virginia Fertilizer Grade 
Committee meeting June 3, made a 
number of changes in the fertilizer 
grades approved for sale in the state 
during the year beginning July 1, 
1960. 


Under the 0-1-1 ratio, 0-20-20 and 
0-30-30 were dropped and 0-25-25 
was added as a substitute for both. 
0-14-14 was continued on the grade 
list under this ratio, however. 

Under the 0-1-2 ratio, 0-10-20 re- 
mains as the minimum analysis but 
0-20-40 was dropped in favor of 
0-18-36. 


In the 0-2-1 ratio 0-20-10 and 
0-40-20 were both discontinued and 
0-30-15 was added in their place. 


10-20-10 was eliminated due to 
small demand, with 5-10-5 held as 
the only 1-2-1 ratio on the new list. 


12-6-6 was added as the only grade 
under the new 2-1-1 ratio which will 
be recommended by the state’s Agri- 
cultural Extension Service for turf 
fertilization. 


Under the ‘starter solution and 
foliar spray grades’ 18-46-5 and 
12-48-6 were added while 10-52-17 


was deleted because of ‘no interest 
for registration.’ 

The Board pointed out that 0-30- 
30, 0-20-40 and 0-40-20 were deleted 
because available supplies of cal- 
cium metaphosphate are expected to 
be reduced materially in the next 
few years and because manufactur- 
ing problems have increased with 
these grades, especially when borax 
and pesticide materials are added. 

Registrants or manufacturers are 
permitted to dispose of present 
warehouse inventories of deleted 
grades through December 31. While 
registration is not required for these 
discontinued grades sold through the 
remainder of the year, tonnage re- 
ports and inspection fee payments 
are necessary. 


N.C. Adds Three Grades, 
Drops Three from List 


Meeting at Raleigh June 1, the 
North Carolina Board of Agriculture 
made several changes in fertilizer 
grades eligible for registration in 
the state during the year beginning 
July 1 1960. 

0-25-25 has replaced 0-20-20 on 
the new list; 0-14-14 and 0-30-30 are 
the other two 0-1-1 ratio grades eli- 
gible for 1960-61. 


10-20-10 has been dropped from 
the 1-2-1 ratio leaving 6-12-6 as the 
only grade remaining under this 
ratio. 


The 1-3-2 ratio, which contained 
only a 4-12-8 grade last year, has 
been eliminated from the list alto- 
gether. 


New in the 1-3-3 ratio classifica- 
tion is 4-12-12; no general crop fer- 
tilizers were offered in this ratio for 
1959-60. 


A new ratio, 2-1-1, appears on the 
list this year with 12-6-6 as the only 
grade eligible for registration. 


All the grade and ratio changes af- 
fected grades for general crops only, 
and no changes at all were made 
in the grades eligible for registration 
as tobacco or fish pond fertilizers. 


S.C. Adds Two Ratios, 
Reinstates 4-10-6 


South Carolina has added two new 
ratios to the list of fertilizer ratios 
acceptable for registration in the 
state during the year beginning July 
1, 1960. 


One new ratio is 1-3-2, with 4-12-8 
as the minimum grade eligible for 
registration, and 3-1-0 is the other 


CF Staff-Tabulated TONNAGE 


REPORTS 


FERTILIZER TONNAGE REPORT (in equivalent short tons) Compiled by Cooperating State Control Officials 
and Tabulated by COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER Staff 


YEAR (july-june) 
1957-58 


January-June 
1958 


May April 
1959 1959 19589 


Jan.-Mar. Qtr. July-December 


STATE 1960 «41989 1958-59 


180,959 
58,714 
297,138 
108,734 
66,744 
272,014 
175,533 
72,511 
104,903 
117,275 
233,410 
457,956 
142,576 
141,177 
321,956 


165,927° 
42,602 
471.260 
150,782° 
45,047 
155,892° 
282,240° 
14,374 


350,718 
126,184 


313,727 
95,420 
253,371 
130,518 
56,162 
175,215 
464,818 
15,936 
220,685 
151,177 
78,65) 


256,322 
99,521 


296,745 
113,772 
175,293 
176,106 
79,260 
165,375 
625,933 
25,801 
385,472 
150,897 
213,084 
317,589 
207,139 
315,665 


199,250 
63,767 
294,751 
99,460 


Alabama 734,077 
226,889 
944,618 
435,023 
188,409 
420,615 
261,685 

55,594 
615,733 
307,182 
452,327 
679,577 
472,791 
549,773 
795,506 

16,053 


1,045,574 
353,132 
1,425,749 
$83,281 
265,794 
926,111 
1,696,759 
133,586 
890,302 
570,718 
664,651 
1,254,028 
693,288 
779,143 
1,172,657 
20,889 


906,798 
289,641 
1,214,147 
523,794 
252,601 
755,927 
1,461,131 
107,400 
732,607 
442,899 
666,128 
1,121,546 
641,262 
690,556 
1,080,465 
20,019 


35,752 
414,392 


Arkansas 
Georgia 


Kentucky 


289,365 
1,130,998 
491,920 
64,152 201,642 
362,437 563,055 
228,055 1,468,704 
68,848 64,738 
134,202 756,100 
127,116 443,602 
222,800 441,851 
453,800 803,261 
176,371 516,917 
160,178 618,965 
316,341 856,316 
4,746* 16,143 


306,864 154,787 
137,502 

73,649 
81,573 
393,130 

19,52) 
257,247 
125,524 
192,926 
350,259 
170,706 
721,5!1 


144,047 


Louisiana 44 488 76,347 
196,241 
571,328 
24,349 
262,096 
193,816 


108,583 


Missouri 

N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
5S. Carolina 96,255 
114,932 
80,575 


17,164 
102,425 
Tennessee 112,907 
Texas 83.994 
California (reports compiled quarterly) 
Mississippi (reports compiled quarterly) 
Virginia (reports compiled quarterly) 
Indiana (reports compiled semi-annually) 


New Hampshire (reports compiled semi-annually) 


TOTAL 803,558 


872,619 2,369,753 1,955,680 2,545,277 3,248,131 2,751,609 3,147,899 9,509,886 "8,155,852 12,475,662 10,906,901 


(not yet reported) * Omitted from column total te allow comparison with same period of current year. 
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new ratio acceptable in a minimum 
grade of 30-10-0. 


The 2-5-3 ratio, which did not ap- 
pear on the initial list last year, but 
was re-admitted during the year, 
has also been reinstated this year in 
a minimum grade of 4-10-6. 


Higher-analysis multiples contain- 
ing more plant food than minimum 
grades in any approved ratio are 
permissible in South Carolina. 


Mississippi's Changes 
In Approved Ratios 


Mississippi's list of ratios and min- 
imum grades of fertilizers acceptable 
for registration and sale during the 
year beginning July 1, 1960 shows 
minor changes from the 1959-60 list. 


The minimum grade acceptable 
under the 1-4-4 ratio has been low- 
ered from 6-24-24 to 3-12-12 and a 
ratio of 4-10-7 with a 4-10-7 mini- 
mum grade has been granted a one- 
year-only approval. 


In addition the new list contains 
the following P-K ratios and mini- 


mum grades: 0-1-1 (0-14-14); 0-2-1 
(0-16-8); 0-1-2 (0-12-24); and 0-1-3 
(0-10-30). 


Dropped from this year’s list of 
approved ratios were 1-3-3 with a 
minimum grade of 4-12-12, and 2-1-1 
with a minimum grade of 12-6-6. 
Also eliminated from the list of ap- 
proved materials were the 25% pot- 
ash salts eligible for registration last 
year. 


Arkansas Board 
Changes Grade List 


Meeting June 24, the Arkansas 
State Plant Board made some 
changes in the list of approved 
ratios and grades of mixed fertilizers 
that may be sold in that state dur- 
ing the year beginning July 1, 1960. 


Subsidiary 
General 


The Board added a new ratio, 


0-2-1, with a minimum grade of 
0-20-10, to the list for the coming 
year. It also increased the minimum 
grade in the 2-1-1 ratio from 12-6-6 
to 14-7-7. 


It continued to list the 1-3-6 and 
2-3-9 ratios, with respective mini- 
mum grades of 3-9-18 and 6-9-27, as 
approved but ‘not recommended’ 
from an agronomic standpoint, and 
stated they may be deleted at some 
time in the future. 


In another action, the Board clas- 
sified “ammonium phosphates, etc. 
(10-20-0, 16-20-0, etc.)” as fertilizer 
‘materials’ with no ratio and grade 
restrictions applicable. However the 
Board suggested that this area be 
studied and that consideration be 
given at the next hearing to limit- 
ing these materials to a minimum 
content of 24 units of plant food. 


Urea Pricing Policy 
Changed by Allied 


Effective July 1, all agricultural 
and industrial grades of urea will 
be priced F.O.B. production points 
rather than on a delivered price bas- 
is, it was announced by Malcolm E. 
Hunter, sales vice president for Al- 
lied Chemical’s Nitrogen Division. 


He explained the change in pric- 
ing policy would improve the divi- 
sion’s marketing services to cus- 
tomers. Previously, Nitrogen’s urea 
was sold on a delivered price basis. 


F.O.B. points will be South Point, 
Ohio and La Platte, Neb. Under the 
new pricing, delivered cost will be 
equalized against competitive pro- 
ducing plants. 


The division will continue to ship 
from warehouse stocks with freight 
charges equalized on the basis of 
quantity per shipment. 


EQUIPMENT 


All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing and Bagging Units 
Complete Granulating Plants, Batch Mixers—Dry Batching—Pan Mixers—Wet Mixing 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, 


of United. Engineering and Compan 


INDIANA 


Office & Works: AURORA 


Authors Correct Error 
In May Article Tables 


In the article titled ‘Cost of Producing 
Liquid and Solid Mixed Fertilizers’ in our May 
1960 issue, the delivered costs of urea-am- 
monium nitrate solution presented in Table 
3, and used in the calculations in Table 4, 
were in error. The costs were based on an 
f.o.b. price of $1.28 per unit of nitrogen 
rather than the correct value of $1.60 per 
unit of nitrogen, the authors tell us. 


Using the correct value, total costs of pro- 
ducing the liquid fertilizers as presented would 
be increased by about 1.5 percent for grades 
with N:P,O, ratios of 1 to 2, about 3 per- 
cent for grades with N:P,0, ratios of 1 te 
1.33, and about 4.5 percent for grades with 
N:P,O, ratios of 1 to 1. The cost of produc- 
ing liquids with N:P,0, ratios of 1 to 3 


would not be ait é snes rea 
nitrate soluti is not required in these for- 
mulations. 


Potash Deliveries Down 
During First Quarter 


Deliveries of potash for agricul- 
tural purposes in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Ha- 
waii by the eight principal Ameri- 
can producers totaled 860,759 tons 
of salts containing an equivalent of 
499,593 tons K,O during the first 
three months of 1960, according to 
the American Potash Institute. This 
was a decrease of 4% in salts and 
K,O under the same period in 1959. 
Continental United States took 474,- 
666 tons K,O, Canada, 18,106 tons, 
Cuba, 1,737 tons, Puerto Rico, 722 
tons, and Hawaii, 4,362 tons K,O. 
Exports to other countries were 
121,241 tons K,O, an increase of 
104%. 

Deliveries of potash for non-agri- 
cultural purposes for the first quar- 
ter amounted to 38,386 tons K,O, an 
increase of 6% over last year. 

Total deliveries for all purposes 
were 1,123,342 tons of salts contain- 
ing an equivalent of 659,220 tons 
K.O, an increase of over 6% in salts 
and K,O over the first quarter of 
1959. 


Tailings Pulverizers—Swing 
Hammer—Cage Type 
and Chain ills 


Dust Weigh Hoppers 
Vibrating Screens 
Acid Weigh Scales 


Belt Conveyors—Stationary 
and Shuttle Types 


Batching Systems 


Bucket Elevators 


Hoppers and Chutes 


Anniversary 


STEDMAN 


INC. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: single issue, 8c per word; two issues, 12c per word; three 
issues, 15¢ per word: add 4c per word for each insertion beyond three 
issues. ‘For Sale’, ‘Exchange’ and ‘Wanted’ advertisements accepted 
for this column must be paid in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—An Assistant Manager wanted for a 
medium size long established granulated fertilizer man- 
ufacturer in one of the northern States. The applicant 
should be of 35-40 years of age. Have had about 5 
years responsibility in formulating and granulating 
medium and high analysis fertilizers. A training equiv- 
alent to a degree in Chemical Engineering or Agronomy, 
ability to manage several factories, a good personality 
and ability to manage a sales force. Rapid advancement 
will be given to an ambitious capable man who is will- 
ing to accept this opportunity as his life work. Write 
fully about your past work and accomplishments and 
state salary expected. Your present employer will not 
be contacted until you give permission. Write box #49, 
Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Expansion has made an opening available for an ex- 
perienced salesman. Advise age, experience, and avail- 
ability. Engineering degree desired, but not required. 
Reply confidential. Write James Madigan, Fertilizer 
Engineering & Equip. Co., Sturgeon Bay Rd., Green 
Bay, Wisc. 


USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 20,000 gal., horizontal, aluminum storage 
tank. Working pressure—60 lbs. Used for Nitrogen so- 
lution storage, located in Ohio. Box No. 8, % Commer- 
cial Fertilizer, 75 3rd St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


FOR SALE: Allis-Chalmers 7’ x 50’ rotary cooler-dryer, 
%" shell; Raymond 5-roller hi-side mill; Hardinge 7’ x 
36” stone lined conical mills; Sprout Waldron 335 cu. ft. 
horiz. ribbon mixer—UNUSED. PERRY EQUIPMENT 
CORP., 1426 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


SALE OR LEASE—Chemical Tank Trailers—Pressure 
and non-Pressure—304 and 316 stainless and carbon 
steel tanks. Complete line used, new. Call MAyfair 
1-2363. HACKETT TANK COMPANY, INC., 541 South 
10th Street, Kansas City, Kansas. 


LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 


Three Convenient Laboratories 
P.O. Box 1558 P.O. Box 789 P.O. Box 626 
Atlanta 1, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Wilmington, N. C. 


Serving the 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp. 


Designers — Engineers — Manufacturers of 
Fertilizer Machinery 


Sales and engineering office: 
6295 Pleasantdale ‘rive 
Doraville, Ga 
P. O. Box 9755 
Atlanta 19, Ga. 

Phone GLendale 7-0286 


FUR-AG 


the sterilized organic conditioner 


~ 


upgrades 


\ 
/ 
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Lew cost Fur-Ag does so much for fertilizer quality 
it's used by leading manufacturers across the coun- 
try. Fur-Ag reduces bag-set, helps keep goods free- 
flowing. It speeds up curing in the pile and provides 
bulk. Sterilized Fur-Ag is free from plant diseases, in- 
sects and weed seeds and it has a rich, natural dark 
color. Available all year ‘round in bags or bulk. For 
full information, write for Bulletin 127. 


The Quaker @mpany 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


345 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


“STANDARD SOIL AUGER 
Our regular type ‘Perrin Model’ 
used for general soil sampling 
in ordinary type soils. Exclusive 
Bit designed for easy penetra- 
tion. 

All heads pictured at left are 
available on a one-piece non- 
extendable ‘‘T’’ handle. 


<FOR MUD TYPE SOIL 
Designed for easy extraction of 
mud or clay sample. Same easy 
penetrating bits as our standard 
auger. 

Extendable augers up to 30 ft 
are easily handled by one per- 
son. 


<-FOR SANDY TYPE SOIL 
Designed especially for use in 
extreme types of sandy soils. 
Built to retain sample of dry 
sand. 

A complete set—three augers 
with a “‘T’’ handle and extend- 
able shaft. 


write for complete 
price list and 
descriptive literature 


Manufactured and 
distributed by 


ART’S MACHINE SHOP 


American Falls, Idaho 
Exclusive manufacturers of ‘Perrin Model’ Soil Sampling Auger 
There's No Substitute for Quality 
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ABASIC PRODUCER FROM MINE TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


SULFURIC ACH 


The Southeast’s Leading Sulfuric Acid Supplier 


We produce all grades and strengths of Sulfuric 
Acid from 60° Baume through the various Oleums. 


For more information see our inserts 
Chemical Week Buyers Guide Pages 173-176 
Chemical Materials Catalog Pages 551-554 


We would welcome the opportunity to tell you our 
story——Call JAckson 3-5024, Atlanta, Ga. or write 


aS 


-All Models Heavy Duty 
- Most Popular Model $55.00 
-since 1957 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Listed 
General Purpose and Explosion-proof Models 


THE BIN-DICATOR CO. 


Product of 
: 13946-V3 Kercheval, Detroit 15, Mich. 


WE SELL DIRECT » PHONE ORDERS COLLECT 
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RUSSELL L. GULICK, 


os o PCA. Sales Representative, covers Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Northern 
Illinois. A graduate of the University of Richmond, 
he has wide experience in the fertilizer industry. 


Your Men 
on 
our 


payroll 


, 


THEODORE B. NEELEY 


is the P.C.A. Sales Representative for Kentucky, 
Missouri and Southern Illinois. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of South Carolina and has 
been a member of the P.C.A. Sales team since 1953. 


These men are two of the members of the P.C.A. sales 
team serving the fertilizer industry. While they are 
on our payroll, their chief responsibility is to you. 
Selling potash is but part of their job; the most impor- 
tant part is furnishing you with whatever service 
and information you require . . . both have the experi- 
ence and background to do the job well. The P.C.A. 
salesman is your man . . . make good use of him. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate - 99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service - High Quality 

Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 

Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. - WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office ... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DUTY 
BAG C LOSIN G | 


—calls for 


equipment! | 


This heavy duty anit is designed for closing 10} ib. 
bags @f up to 3,840 bogs per B hr. day. ‘Sear driven gad 
ined conveyor. Counterbetanced sawing heed easily 


far th 


NION SPECIAL builds 

sewing heads and auxiliary 
equipment for closing all types 
and sizes of filled bags. These 
sewing heads set the standard 
the world over for speed, eco- 
nomy, and dependability —- 
wherever the product is bagged. 
They stand up longer in all kinds 
of service and under the most 
severe working conditions. They 
are capable of high production 
day-in and day-out. For detailed 
information, ask for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 200. See our nearest 
representative or write today. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


412 North Franklin St. 
Chicago 10, Ifill. 


@ SEND FOR 
BULLETIN No. 200 
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